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‘“ LIFE”’ .. 78. 6d. net. 

“A ‘thriller’ in the best and cleanest sense.” —Glasgew Herald. 
JOHANNES BUCHHOLTZ (Danish). 

‘* EGHOLM AND HIS GOD” .. 8s. 6d. net. 
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MAY. In the Uniform Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. net. 
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CALMETTES. Translated ranslated by FREDERIC L ES. Demy 8vo. 
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“ Anatole France has found his Boswell.""—Evening Standard. 


THE ART OF THOMAS HARDY. 


LIONEL JOHNSON. New edition with a 
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by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 
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Great War.” 6s. net. 
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The Bodley Head Quartos 
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of the Shakespearean period. Each Quarto will be an exact reprint of the 


Edited by G. B. HARRISON. Cloth, 3s. net. Stiff boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


No. 1.—Conny Catching (Part II.) and A Notable 
of Coosnage (1591). By ROBERT 
GREEN 


No. 2.—Foure Letters especially Touching Robert 
Greene (1592). By GABRIEL HARVEY. 


Send for List of further volumes in this series. 


John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE. 
E, T. RAYMOND 


The brilliant of “‘ uncensored celebrities” has found 
in the Premier a subject perfectly suited to his great talent 
for character study. It will be published on November 2nd. 


TAKEN FROM LIFE. 


J.D. BERESFORD & E.O. HOPPE 10s. 6d. net. 
H. R. Beresford has collaborated with this famous oe 


in presenting seven studies of humanity taken from life. 
effect is extremely vivid and revealing. 


NIETZSCHE & MODERN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


PROFESSOR JANKO LAVRIN ... 6s. net. 


This is the third of the psycho-critical studies by this famous 
Serbian authority. There has been a great revival of interest 
in Nietzsche, and this book is sure to increase it. Ready in 
November. 


THE WINGS. (By the Stage Cat) 
Edited by ELIZABETH FAGAN... 10s. 64. net. 


This sagacious animal has had a long and varie 
of celebrities, and it hg ently ected 


Fagan. 


FICTION. 7s. 6d. net. 


MYSTERY AT GENEVA. 
ROSE MACAULAY. 
_ A brilliant Phantasy and delightful Satire. 
PILGRIM’S REST. 
F, BRETT YOUNG. 
As great a book as “ The Black Diamond.” 


PIRACY. 
MICHAEL ARLEN. 


Mr. Arlen is one of the most considerable of the 
ters. This is his first novel and a r witty 


er of London Society. 
PENDER AMONG THE RESIDENTS. 
FORREST REID. 
A charming, enigmatic “different” book. 
TYLER OF BARNET. 
BERNARD GILBERT. 
A long, powerful novel by the author of “Old England.” 
DANDELION DAYS. 
HENRY WILLIAMSON. 
By the clever young author of “The Beautiful Years.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND DAMNED. 
F, SCOTT FITZGERALD. 
The book which set everyone in America praising or 
protesting. 


CECIL PALMER'S PUBLICATIONS. 


GOLDONI’S PLAYS. 

,FOUR COMEDIES. By Carto Gowponi. Edited with Introduction by 
Currorp Bax. Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 258. net. 


The Volume contains : 
(1) Mine Hostess. Translated by Translated by 
Currrorp Bax. Maarcuerrre 


and Hersert Farjeon ranslated by Cuirrorp Bax. 


EDMOND ROSTAND. 


PLAYS OF EDMOND ROSTAND. Translated HENDERSON 
DatncerrieLp Norman and illustrated by Ivan Guppen. Two Volumes. 


The volumes comprise the following : The Romantics, The Samaritan 
Woman, The Princess Far Away, Cyrano of The Eaglet, Chanticleer. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. NEW POEMS. 


THE BALLAD OF ST. BARBARA and other Verses. By 
G. K. Cuesrerton. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


The poems comprising this volume are now collected for the first time. Some 
but the majority have never yet been published before. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 


The Collected Poems of EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 
With by Joun Drinkwater, and a portrait. 600 pages. 


A vote taken among the two hundred and sixty members of the American 
Authors’ Club, to determine the book of the most enduring value to American 
literature published during 1921, went by a large majority to the “ Collected 
Poems ” by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Mr. John Drinkwater contributes a long introduction to this English Edition of 
Arlington Robinson's Poems. 


THE NEW ART: A study of the meeting 
modern Art, and their application in the pictures 
sculpture of Lawrence Atkinson. By Horace Sure. With 
twenty full-page illustrations of the artist's work. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


account of the various new movements in art, and the principles 


FRANK K BRANGWYN, R.A, 
A THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS: or The Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. Translated from the Arabic by E. W. Lang. 
To which are added new tales from the French Translation of Antoine Galland. 
Large edition with specially borders for each page. Six 
end RANK Brancwyn, R.A. 
In six volumes, medium 8vo, limited to 250 sets, £6 68. net. 


(A few copies only remaining.) 


J. THOMAS LOONEY. 


‘* SHAKESPEARE ”’ IDENTIFIED. In Edward de Vere, the Seven- 
teenth Earl of Oxford. By J. Tuomas Loongy. With four Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 218. net. 


THE POEMS OF EDWARD DE VERE, Seventeenth Earl of 


Te poems of Edward de Vere, whom Mr. Looney in his famous 
as the author of the “ Shakespeare ™ plays. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 


LONDON: CECIL PALMER, OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 1. 
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CAN only write concerning 
things I myself have seen or 


takes on an autobiographical 
form. This must be my apology 
for the much too frequent “ I’s ”’ 
with which this paper is studded. 
__ I have headed my paper “‘ Wagner Recon- 
sidered.”” By whomr By me. That is, of 
course, ridiculous. As well might the mouse 
patronisingly reconsider the mountain that had 
given it birth. Yet even a mouse has a right 
to reconsider the mountain if he do not take 
himself too seriously; if he do not display too 


blatantly the little button on the top of the 


Great Panjandrum. Far be it from me to lay 
down the law; far, far be it from me to say, 


WAGNER 
Parker 


heard, so that whatever I write. 


“This or That zs so.” All I venture to say is 
that I think it is so; all I can be sure of is that 
it seems so to me. 

In the Seventies, Richard Wagner filled the 
world; not the musical world only, but the 
dramatic, the literary, the philosophical, and, 
to some extent, even the political world. 
Particularly on the Continent. There he was 
a portent, rushing through old conventions 
with a flaming torch. Over here, we remained 
comparatively calm. We had heard his name. 
We had also heard the overtures to “ Rienzi” 
and “*Tannhauser” and the Tannhauser March; 
but we did not trouble much about them or 
their composer. The fact that, some time 
previously, he had conducted a season of the 
Philharmonic Concerts was not only forgotter ; 
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it was suppressed. His name connoted icono- 
clasm. He was reputed to despise Mozart and 
Beethoven; to make Italian opera his wash- 
pot, and to cast his shoe over Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn. This was “ most tolerable, and 
not to be endured.”” We waved the existence 
of Wagner as a conductor aside, and fell back 


_ contentedly into the arms of Sir Michael Costa 
and W. G. Cusins. We knew next to nothin 
of Wagner as a composer. We wallowe 


in Handel Festivals, and we thronged in 
our thousands to William Carter’s new 
cantata, Placida, the Christian Martyr. 
Gradually, however, at first almost imper- 
ceptibly, the virus of Wagnerism began to 
work. It must be very difficult for the 


present generation to realize the kind of un- 


rest, of turmoil, Wagner’s theories, his music, 


his earliest dramas, even his mere name, | 


created when they began to percolate into the 
placid contentment with the mediocre in 
music which characterized the period between 
1870 and 1890. We Vittorians had one great 
merit: we were enthusiasts. If we liked a 
thing, we went for it bald-headed, and if we dis- 
liked it there were wigs on the green: which 
amounts to the same thing. We were passion- 
ate partisans, and opposite camps sal things 
about each other in language which _ left 


nothing to the imagination. A _ large 


dictionary is entirely devoted to the names his 
enemies called Wagner. A still stouter volume 
could be, but, I am sorry to say, has not been, 
compiled, of the names Wagner called his 
enemies. At Bayreuth, in 1876, the opponents 
bashed each other with stone beer-mugs. In 
England it was at first a one-sided fight. 
Abuse was showered on Wagner, and he had 
no defenders. The great musical critics were 
anti-Wagnerian, almost to a man. Chorle 

thundered in the Athenewum, and Josep 

Bennett danced on what he thought was 
Wagner’s prostrate form, in the Telegraph. 
As the old birds sang, so the chicks a 

What one notices as a chief characteristic 
of the work of these early critics of Wagner is 
that they never tried to understand him; that 
they took no pains to find out what he was 
driving at. They just put their heads down, 
shut their eyes, folded back their ears, and 
butted at him. After every butt they thought 
they had butted him out of existence, and 
they were surprised and pained to find 
he was still alive and kicking — kicking 
ferociously. 

I never met a more gentle-mannered, more 
kind-hearted man, than John Hullah; nor a 
man of more catholic, yet refined, taste, 
whether in music or neck-ties. He was a dear, 
lovable creature, who would not willingly hurt 


a fly, and who was reduced to tears when he 


had to conduct the syncopated passage in the 
Schumann concerto. He was not a critic, but 
a sympathetic historian. Here, now, is what 
he has recorded—not in a fugitive article, but 
in a sober and enduring historical work—as his 
well-considered opinion of one of Wagner’s 
music dramas: “ It will attract for a time... . 
but that works after the manner of” (I sup- 
press the ‘name for the moment) “ which— 
accepting the word ‘music’ in the sense for 
some centuries past given to it—may be des- 


cribed as operas without music, should take 


any permanent hold on the human soul, is 
to us simply inconceivable.” About which 
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opera do you think this was written ?P 
“ Tristan’? ‘‘Meistersinger’? Any portion 
of the “Ring”? No. The opera without 
music is—** Lohengrin.” 

In the musical circles in which I moved, 
the name of Wagner was anathema. So were 
other names; Liszt- -Berlioz—Schumann: and 
you had to be a little cautious in your praise 
of Beethoven beyond a certain opus-number, 
as most people shrugged their shoulders at the 

Deichoves was stone-deaf 
when he composed them, and only the stone- 
deaf could listen to them with pleasure. To 
have confessed oneself a Wagnerian would 
have been to incur the peril of ostracism, not 
so much because of his music, which few 

eople knew anything about, as because he 
bad dared to belittle Meyerbeer and Mendels- 
sohn. I do not rake up all this foolishness to 
revive. dead quarrels, but in order to show the 
sort of passive resistance there was to Wagner: 
the sort of amorphous wall that was built up 


against him, behind which young students - 


were carefully sheltered from his malign 
influence. | 

But the moment you build a wall round 
youth, youth contrives by hook or crook to 
peep over it; and, however fair the garden 
within may be, the mysterious vistas without 
are infinitely more attractive. So it was with 
us. The more we were told Wagner was the 


devil, the keener we were to get a glimpse of 


his horns. Things happened to help us. 
That fine a a eat gentleman, Hans von 
Biilow, came to England and played Beethoven 
to us as we had never heard him played: inter- 
preted him on the orchestra also, as we had 
never heard him interpreted. Von Bilow, we 
knew, was one of Wagner’s staunchest disciples 
—we did not at the time know how staunch, 
how self-sacrificing, how quixotic—yet, here 
he was, revealing Beethoven to us. This was 
very disturbing; for, if this revelation came 
from the devil’s favourite disciple, what might 
we not expect from the devil himself? Horrid 
doubts crept into our hearts respecting our 
dear old professors who glued us to Hummel 
and Moscheles and Ferdinand Hiller ; and in 
the privacy of our student lodgings we began 
in dreadful secrecy to look deeper into the 
Wagnerian mysteries. I assure you that 
secrecy was necessary; for at that time 

agner’s name not only connoted the negation 
of music, but was surrounded with I know not 
what suggestion of immorality, of atheism, of 
black magic. Whenever I ventured to men- 
tion Wagner, I was not only warned off the 


grass-plots of a forbidden garden, but the > 


warning was spoken in tones which implied 
that Circe herself was lurking among the spicy 
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undesirable shape. I am afraid that increased 
my curiosity. I am afraid I went back and 
thumped out the overture to “ Tannhauser ”’ 
with renewed energy, wondering where. Circe 
was hidden, striving with all my might to 
catch sight of the robes she was reported 
not to be wearing. 
Then Walter Bache showed us much 
of the beauty of Liszt and Berlioz; then 
Edward Dannreuther gave us our first taste | 
of Wagner’s later compositions on the orches- | 
tra; then Santley sang and played the “ Flyin 
Dutchman” as it has never been sung an | 
played since; then Nilsson and Titiens sang | 
“‘Lohengrin.”” These were the performances 
on which Hullah uttered his verdict—and 
we revolted against it. | 
For a time I fell out of the fray; but in | 
my pastoral retreat Wagner left me no peace. | 
It was the time when he was struggling to 
establish his theatre at Bayreuth. Almost all 
the allusions to that stupendous enterprise in 
the public Press were contemptuous and insult- 
ing, to a degree that we of to-day cannot con- | 
ceive. So violent, so extravagant, were they, | 
that I began to suspect there must be some- 
thing in Wagner’s idea. I could not rest until 
I had found out. The first step was to get 
into debt for a complete edition of Wagner’s 
literary works: nine solid: volumes. In the 
ninth there are architectural plans of his pro- 
jected theatre. I think these plans, more than 
anything else, first won me over, body and 
soul, to Wagner’s cause. Imagination was 
captivated by the vastness of them, by their 
simplicity, their rightness, and the astounding — 
novelty of their insistence that the stage was ) 
the important feature of a theatre, on which 
the audience’s attention should be concen- 
trated. Anyhow, from that moment I became 
a rabid Wagnerian. I worked backwards, 
from the description of the stage to a study 
| of the librettos—I beg pardon—I mean the 
| poems of his music-dramas ; from these to his 
theoretical writings, his polemical pamphlets, 
his political, social, and philosophical disquisi- 
tions, which latter I found very tough readin 
indeed. I did not get to the music until 
had hewn my way through that literary jungle. 
The climax to all this preliminary toil was the 
sight of Wagner himself, when, in 1877, he 
came to the Albert Hall to conduct the ill-fated 
concerts which were to have helped in wipin 
a YY) off the heavy deficit on the first Bayreut 
S (/\V ug performances of 1876, caused by the total in- 
SES difference of his own countrymen, but which, 
Mann. | See on the contrary, increased it. Those concerts 
groves, ready to turn me into some extremely were financially a disastrous failure, but they 
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confirmed the renascence of orchestral music 
in England initiated by von Bulow. They 
brought Hans Richter. We must overlook 
for the moment his subsequent misbehaviour, 
and acknowledge that his reforms in the per- 
formance of the great classics, but especially 
Beethoven, reforms entirely due to the sugges- 
tion and example of his teachers, Wagner and 
von Bilow, cannot be exaggerated, cannot even 
be imagined, by anyone who has not lived 
through that period. 

Many of 
in our alt way, were trying to be con- 
ductors—had had visions of these reforms even 
before von Bilow came. Such pamphlets as 
Wagner’s on conducting and on Beethoven, 
such illuminating texts as von Biilow’s great 
edition of the Beethoven sonatas, had shown 
us possibilities. But now the possibilities 
had taken concrete shape, and a small 
— arose, ready, partly from conviction, 
partly from a sheer love of battle, to do or 
die for Wagner. Lord, how the fur flew! 
We do not fight now. We do not sling ink 
as we did in those happy days. In those 
happy days, when in mutual vituperation we 
had exhausted our ink, we hurled the ink- 
pots at each other. Hundreds of us, from all 
classes, from the workshop, the counting- 
house, the vicarages, the literary coteries, and 
even the minor peerage, went forth in full 
panoply of war to exterminate anyone who 
suggested that Wagner was not perfect from 
every point of view, including the matrimonial. 

We lectured to each other; we read pro- 
found papers about Schopenhauer, whom we 
did not understand, and Nietzsche, whose name 
we could not spell. We solemnly inquired 
into the inner, world-upheaving significance 
of individual verses in the dramas, such as the 
famous “ You see, my son, here Time is turned 
to Space,’’ in “ Parsifal’’; and we tried to 
found systems of life on musical phrases. We 
obscured Wagner’s already sufficiently obscure 
texts by turning them into obscurer English ; 
and we were monstrously learned on asso- 
nances, alliterative verse and the Teutonic 


mythology. All this was domestic: it took 


‘agg in our own family circle. We thirsted 
or wilder adventures. We wanted to be 
martyrs. Covent Garden was beginning to 
play Wagner. We went there. We taught 
the audience manners. We introduced hs 
famous “‘ Bayreuth Hush.” If anyone coughed 
or sneezed we were down on them. Also, 
we watched the performances, and when 
they were bad we wrote to the Czmes and the 
Management in a style which combined the 


us—especially those of us who, 


righteous indignation of Junius with the 
vitriolic sarcasm of Swift. We were especially 
severe on cuts. I think we did quite a lot of 
real good in our immodest way. At any rate, 
we got ourselves thoroughly disliked, and were 
warm and happy. In season and out of season 
we battled for our hero. He was the one 
important factor in our lives. The world— 
no: the universe—seemed concentrated in him. 
I am not exaggerating when I say that he. 
affected, modified, in some cases utterly trans- 
formed, our minds, our esthetic ideas, our 
outlook on life, our very characters and per- 
sonalities. An enthusiasm filled us, unequalled, 
I do believe, in the history of any art. There 
are plenty of instances of temporary crazes 
for this or that executant. Ladies have climbed 
platforms to secure locks of a pianist’s hair 
and left him to play his last solo as bald as 
an egg. In a lower stratum there was the 
great society of flappers, called the K.O.W.’s 
—the ‘‘Keen on Wallers’—who would not, 
and did not, allow that popular actor to play 
“Walter Raleigh’’ in a beard; and I need 
not remind you of our own prostration before 
Doug and Mary and Charlie. Ours was no 
such transient flash We were pervaded 
through and through; we glowed at white- 
heat. Especially did we glow after we had 
once been to Bayreuth and could sport the 
green turban of the returned pilgrim. 

To anyone who is intimate with the strange 
and tragic epic of Wagner’s life, Bayreuth— 
the theatre, and the performances in that 
theatre—must be as amazing as the greatest 
of his other works. For it is not overstating 
the case to say that he brought every beam 
and every brick of that great building and 
ie it into its place with his own hands in the 
ace of every hindrance, every discouragement, 
every sort of contumely which his own people 
could heap upon him. Or—and this is sayin 
the same thing in opposite terms—he built 
Bayreuth with the a his own people 


hurled at him. 

The knowledge of this,/and the fact that 
here also stood his house; that he had walked 
over these uncommonly hard cobbles; that his 
family still lived here; and that here, at long 
last, after failure heaped on failure, after out- 
lawry, starvation, bankruptcy, perpetual ill- 
health, persecution, and ridicule, he had 
triumphed in “ Parsifal’’—triumphed only to 
die—gave Bayreuth an atmosphere such as 
I suppose no other place has ever possessed, 
unless it were Athens in the time of the tragic 
poets. There is a village in Warwickshire 
which could emulate Bayreuth, but does not. 
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experience. The semi-Bohemian life, even 
though untinged by anything disreputable, was 
eminently enjoyable. We moved in an atmo- 
sphere of higher thought, and we moved in it 
in our best summer clothes. We put our 
elbows on the tables of the inadequate restau- 
rants, and talked transcendentalism far into the 
night; we led the simple life, sustained by 
roast capons and Liebfraumilch. And we 
were steeped in the belief—so innocent were 
we—that here, at last, we were seeing master- 
pieces performed in every detail exactly as the 
-composer had conceived them. We came 
k to our work-a-day life with the far-away 
look of those who have glimpsed the Beatific 
Vision. From 1883—the year of Wagner’s 
death—until 1913, I think I did not miss one 
Bayreuth year, and, but for a fortunate accident 


I should have been interned there. From 1883 
to 1913—thirty years—we were hghting. tooth 
and nail, hammer and tongs, fangs and claws. 
As I look back I am amazed at the frenzy of 
our worship, at the fury of our hatreds, at the 
splendid folly of our acts at the violence of 
our words. Do = hate like that, or love 
like that nowP I cannot believe it. I see no 
symptoms, I hear no echoes of such passions. 
Critics, with the horrible fate of their pre- 
decessors staring them in the face, have 
become timid. Amateurs have become in- 
different. Is it that there is nobody and 
nothing worth fighting forr Is it that our 
oe people are born middle-aged? Is it 
that the steam-roller of experience has passed 
over our ideals and flattened them.all out? 
Is it that we have had so many greatnesses 
thrust upon our notice by an ingenuous Press, 
which, after a week-end immortality, have 
shrivelled into microscopic littlenesses, that we 
no longer believe in any greatness at all? 
Have we lost the divine gift of hero-worship, 
or are there indeed no heroesP I do not know. 
But I do know that, although I have tried to 
keep all my youthful illusions and am ready 
to make as big a fool of myself as ever, I can 
think of nobody about whom I feel it my duty 
to go mad. Can your 
If only we could have been rapt to 
heaven in the midst of this enthusiasm! For, 
as time went on, some of us began to have 
horrid doubts; began to be besieged by im- 
rtunate questions. Were the Bayreuth per- 
ormances actually idealP That they came 
nearer to the heart’s desire than those at any 
ordinary opera house was indubitable; but that 
was saying little. But were they perfect? 


A visit to Bayreuth was always a delightful Were poem, music, scenery, singing, acting, 


be 


10 


which forced me to return my tickets in 1914, . 
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really so blended as to form a single composite 
art, as they claimed to ber Alas, no. Could 
we hear the text better? No. Were the per- 
formers ideal? No. Was the scenery always 
right? No. The first version of the scenery 
of the second act of “‘ Parsifal’’ was revolting, 
and the second version, designed by Siegfried 
Wagner, was worse: restless, disturbing, and 
inexplicable. The doors which fall open at 
the breath of spring in the first act of the 
‘‘ Walkiire”’ were foolish. Many details every- 
where were scamped as carelessly as in other 
theatres; and old conventions were still ram- 
pant. The animals, when they were real, were, 
and committed, indiscretions; and when they 
were artificial they were pathetically comic. 


~~ Even at Bayreuth, Lohengrin’s swan made 


Lohengrin look silly; Wotan’s ravens were 
ravaged by some ornithological disease; 
Fricka’s rams had come straight from the still 
existing Lowther Arcade on their own castors. 
Siegfried’s dragon was never — whether at 
Bayreuth or elsewhere—so much a _loathly 
worm as a ridiculous insect; and even the dove 
in “‘ Parsifal’’ was less a bird than a lapse from 


good taste. Were the costumes the last word 
in artistic perfection? In many cases they 
were the word in ugliness. The Rhine- 


maidens pervaded the depths of the Rhine in 
trailing robes, stiff corsets, and elaborate head- 
dresses: chignons, curls, and wreaths of 
flowers. The flower-maidens in “ Parsifal ’’— 
dresses designed by one of Wagner’s daughters 
—were an eyesore. All the women’s dresses 
were st , voluminous, ungainly. But the 
costumes of the great male figures, ae wig | 
in the mythical dramas, were equally bad. 
Especially those of young Siegfried and youn 
Parsifal. They began too soon, they left o 
too late, and they were advertisements of doubt- 
ful value for Mr. Jaeger. As to the wigs—they 
must be seen to be believed. 

Trivial matters? Notso. Bayreuth claimed 
to be perfect. It set a standard. Other 
theatres reproduced all its faults and then said, 
“As at Bayreuth.” 

As to the personalities of the singers, let 
us be charitable. They were as and a 
generous diet had made them. With some 
great and glorious exceptions—Scheidemantel, 
Scaria, Gudehus, Malten, Sucher, Van Rooj, 
Vogl—one wished they had been created 
invisible: voces et praeterea nihil. 

To complete our discomfiture, discrep- 
ancies ‘began to make themselves felt in the 


musical execution. The ** Mastersingers ”’ 
the “Ring” under 


under Richter, 
Parsifal”’ and Tristan’? under Mottl, were 


indeed unsurpassable; but any one of these 
under some of the younger demigods set up 
by Wahnfried, but especially under Siegfried 
Wagner, was an entirely different pair of shoes. 
When one knew Sie fried was going to con- 
duct, one went into the theatre with a sinking 
heart; and by the time one came out, one’s 
heart was in one’s boots. But if Bayreuth 
did not know its own mind, if it allowed several 
sorts of interpretations, what was the good of 
Bayreuth 

Then came the War and blotted Wagner 
out—at least for one enthusiast. I remember 
the curious feeling, half of anger and half of 
regret, with which, on August 4th, 1914, I 
turned the a on him. I did not turn the 
key out of paltry Chauvinism, or as my share 
in keeping the home fires burning. I did not 
turn the key on Bach, or Beethoven, or Mozart. 
But Wagner had professed to be more than 
a music-maker. He had been the prophet, the 
preacher, the teacher, the Grand Llama, who 
issued his edicts urbi et orbi from the dim 
recesses of Wahnfried. He had brought back 
Wotan and all the Teutonic gods and goddesses; 
all his heroes and heroines were super-Teutons, 
and most of them displayed all the less amiable 
traits of that race. When you come to 
examine them you find they do not 
examining. What shall we say of Lohengrin, 
who deserts his wife because she wants to 
know whom she has married? What is Elsa 
but the typical Hausfrau submitting meekly to 
her Mann's irrational exigencies? What is 
Wotan but a breaker of treaties, and hen- 

ked at that? What Siegmund but a 

rayer of hospitality? What Siegfried him- 
self but an idealized Junker Lieutenant ? 

There was no doubt about it: Wagner was 
one of the corner-stones of German K.ultur. 
The modern Teutonic spirit, the Teutonic 
ideal, was to a large extent his creation. There-- 
fore, to continue to steep oneself in the in- 
toxicating beauty of his Rhine music, his 
Forest music, his Nuremberg music, was to 
feed and foster a sentimental yearning for the 
glamour of that Germany which had vanished 
in the blood and fire, the unutterable horrors 
of Namur, of Louvain, Arras, and Ypres. So, 
although much of the joy of life was shut out, 
much that had moulded one’s thoughts and 
contributed to one’s happiness was put away 
—the key was turned. 

And now, when, after an interval of eight 
years, one turns the key back and opens the 
door, what sort of a Wagner is it who comes 


_ outr 


It 


I do not think it is too soon to ask. I 
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do not think we are too near him to answer. 
The war is the equivalent of a hundred years. 
1914 is as far away as 1814. It is only with 
a mental wrench we can force our memory 
back to the halcyon days before the ops 
catastrophe. I know I think of myself in 
that period as of a remote ancestor, for whose 
self-indulgence, for whose blind trust in the 
immutability of things, I, his innocent des- 
cendant, am paying God knows what in the 
ound. I think we have now almost the 
hisboric view of the nineteenth century. Look- 
ing at Wagner through the atmosphere cleared 
by the war, I still see him, on the whole, as 
the most gigantic figure in the landscape— 
but with a difference. Much that was con- 
fusing and incomprehensible about him is 
cleared away; much that we, his uncritical 
admirers, had idealized into him, has faded, 
has turned out to have been no part—or the 
baser part—of him.. I think we can at once 
relieve him of all his politico-religious-socio- 
logical-philosophic baggage. There remain 
the Poet, the Dramatist, the Musician, and the 
Man. With the Man I think we have no 
present concern. It cannot matter very much 
to us what sort of a man he was. Moreover, 
the study of such a man is altogether beyond 
the scope of this paper. I devoutly wish 
Mr. Lytton Strachey would put him under his 
microscope. He would find him worth while, 
and literature.would be enriched by another 
miracle of analysis. All I will say now is that, 


as a man, in what one must call his private 


capacity, he was as bewildering, as_ contra- 
dictory, as inconsequential (partly adorable, 
partly detestable) as—well, as any one of us. 

As a Poet, apart from his dramas, I am 
ready to dismiss he with a caution. Glase- 
napp, his biographer, has edited a volume 
of his verses, and says he isa lyric poet. But 


Glasenapp also says Siegfried Wagner is a 


nius. Therefore, Glasenapp will say any- 
thing. When a man will say anything, nothing 
he says has any value. Let Glasenapp say what 
he likes, the volume is in print and, like other 
volumes of sweepings from the waste-paper 
baskets of great men, it is only a curiosity. 
The verses are either turgid apostrophes to 
King Louis of Bavaria, or they are occasional 
doggerel, such as people write when they 
receive the gift of a pork pie. Let us put them 
inside the crust and forget them; they are 
certainly not the four-and-twenty blackbirds 
who sang before the king. 

In his dramas, Wagner was truly a great 
poet: not of words, though, but of ideas. I 
think he always found words a hindrance to 


his self-expression. Whether in his verse or 
his prose he seems ever to be wrestling with 
them: there is an everlasting struggle to force 
them into some sort of order in which they 
will give an image of his thought. It is as 
if a mosaicist were trying to put together a 
vase picture, and all his bits of mosaic were 
alive and refused to stay where he put them. 
You see him come out of the fray, dishevelled, 
panos: exhausted, breathless; and still he 
as. not said what he wanted to; still the 
thought is obscure. There are passages in 
his prose—even in his familiar letters—which 
have never been interpreted. The reader gets 
a.vague notion that some sort of a thought 
lurks beneath this ocean of verbiage, but it 
never comes to the surface. The same may, 
however, be said of his dramatic diction. 


How few lyrical passages there are which one > 


remembers, or can quote. I think his use of 
the staff-rhyme and alliteration was an un- 
conscious confession that he could not say 
simple things strongly, or strong things simply, 
without apt alliteration’s artful aid—and even 
that failed him. 

But, putting language aside, how does he 
stand as a dramatist, as a playwright? Is he 
a great tragic poetP Here, again, I feel 
we shall gradually eliminate much of his 
work; most, alas, of the work he thought 
his greatest: the “Ring.” I believe no 
tragedy can be great which is devoid of human 
interest ; and, studying it now in cold blood, 
what human interest is there in the “Ring”? 
The gods and goddesses are all poor creatures, 
not ethically on a higher, but on a lower level 
than human beings; they are puppets with 
whose failings, passions, and desires we can 
have no sympathy, because they are beneath 
our own. As for the humans, even when at 
last Siegfried has, with quite exceptional 
difficulty, got himself born, he turns out to 
be a poor thing. I cannot greatly admire a 
hero who is invulnerable, or only vulnerable 
in the small of his back. Not much merit 
in going to battle if you know you cannot 
get hurt. 

When the human interest does seem on 
the point of dawning, it is obliterated by the 
magic draught which robs Siegfried of his 


memory. This is not playing the game; it is 


loading the dice. It is all very well for a 
minstrel to invent these subterfuges in order 
to bring new episodes into his endless tale; 
but the tragic poet has no right to use them 
and then say his characters are the playthings 
of Fate. They are not. They are no longer 
responsible beings; they are merely drug- 
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fiends. In the horrible scene in. which the 
doped Siegfried, having —er everything 
and assumed Gunther’s shape and _ voice, 
captures his own Briinnhilde for the benefit of 
Gunther, I have always ached to rise out of 
my seat and shout a protest. It is not done. 
The Trilogy, which, until that point, how- 
ever lacking in humanity, has moved on 
gigantic, on epic lines, seems to me suddenly 
to collapse into the vulgarity of Grand 
Guignol; and instead of feeling tragic horror 
I feel sick. 

The two plays which, as plays, appear to 
me to be well-nigh perfect, are “ Tristan” and 
the ‘“‘Mastersingers.” It is true that in the 
former a love-potion is employed; but for- 
tunately it has no effect on the action gua 
love-potion. The lovers drink it thinking it 
a death draught. Imagining themselves on 
the point of death, they utter their love, to 
which until then they had given no words. 
Water would have answered the same purpose. 
This is a brilliant invention; this is pure 
drama. I have an uncomfortable suspicion 
that Wagner intended the lovers’ avowal to 
be once more the consequence of magic; 
but happily he is sufhciently vague on the 
point to allow us to give him the benefit of 
the doubt. | 

The “ Mastersingers”’ is a sublimated Folk- 
comedy. In it Wagner displays, for the first 
time, perhaps, extraordinary cleverness of 
construction, unfailing resource in the inven- 
tion of amusing or picturesque incidents, and 
absolutely perfect stage-craft. Granted the 
initial improbability that a wealthy goldsmith 
of Nuremberg would put up his only child, 
his heiress, as a. prize to be sung for, with the 
stultifying proviso that she was not to go to 
the winner unless she liked him, the action 
evolves easily, spontaneously, naturally, and 
offers a long string of exquisitely poetical 
or humorous pictures. This comedy could 

eyed without the music. 

But with the music! Well, there it is! 
With the music the worst, the most ill-con- 
structed, the ugliest, the most absurd of 
Wagner’s scenes becomes an ncenepeee 
jewel. His most involved, most illogical 
situations, become crystal-clear. His most 
turgid speeches, his most long-winded nar- 
ratives, his damnable iterations, become ape 
of beauty; and even the dragon is adorable. 

It is obvious that in writing his dramas 
Wagner’s mind worked sin.ultaneously in two 
terms. To him the words and the music 
were interchangeable: the former postulated 
the latter, and vice versa. When first you 
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glance at the text of a Wagner drama you 
say that these rugged, ragged lines, these 
intractable syllables, cannot set to music; 
when you hear the music to which he set 
them, you realize that not only was this the 
only possible setting, but that it was obvious: 
it was inherent in the words; it was the 
essence of the words, or they were the 
essence of the music: the words and the 
music merge into one language. But—! But, 
in this combination, the music is invariably 
and constantly the dominant partner. I defy 
anyone who has not heard the music to read 
the texts with any real enjoyment: I defy 
anyone who has heard the music to read the 
texts without hearing a continuous stream of 
music accompanying them and turning them 
into exalted poetry. 

And so I reach the conclusion that Wagner 
was first and last, and continuously, the greatest 
dramatic composer the world has yet seen. 
He was so great a dramatic music-maker that 
his music stands as dramatic music without 
the aid of the drama. Knock all the scaffold- 
ing away: take away the stage, the actors, the 
scenery, even the words, and the music 


remains, the finest expression of drama. The 
most perfect performance of Wagner to which 
a full score 


ron can treat yourself is to re 
y the side of your hearth; the next best is 
to listen to a magnificent orchestra without 
any stage accessories. ge, Parsifals, per- 
spiring Tristans, globular Iseults, matronly 
Briinnhildes, get in our way, kill illusion, 
bring our ideals down to the pot of beer with 
which we are sure they refresh themselves in 
the intervals. Away with them! Give us the 
music without the ills which flesh is heir to. 
What magic-lantern can add to the effect of 
the ‘‘ Ride of the Walkyries’?? What need of 
silk ribbon fluttering to an electric fan to 
intensify Briinnhilde’s “‘ Ring of Fire’? ? What 
need of illustration to the threnody on 
Siegfried’s deathr Often and often, even at 
Bayreuth—especially at Bayreuth—I have 
wished the actors would go away; I have 
wished the scenery would disappear; I 
have wished I could be left alone in 
the darkness. to steep my soul in the 
ocean of music welling up from the unseen 
orchestra. 

That, I think, is what remains of Wagner, 
and will remain: his music—extraordinarily 
eloquent, amazingly pictorial, sometimes ter- 
rible, sometimes overwhelmingly lovely, always 
great. 

And so the most pitiful mouse has recon- 
sidered the mountain. 
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PORTE DE FRANCE: TUNIS. 


_ Athwart the echoing, worn, sun-smitten stones 

That pave the spot where East is met with 
West, 

What thought is born out of the deep, fierce 
tones 

Of Arab speech—the crying without rest 

Of brown throats of fruit-sellers; the more thin, 


More reedy chant of the tall youth who sells. 


To loiterers the languorous, prized yasmin? 
bee the gate, church-bells and light horse- 
ig a the new-found, Western pride of 
ce: 
Within, the endless trail of slippered feet 
Skirts the sharp shadow of the high-walled 
ways. 
Lo, gliding through the gay male throng, 
discreet | 
Veiled women peer at leisure, gathering 
Each of her kind some store of sight and sense, 
Which, treasured through secluded hours, 
may bring 


Sustenance to denied experience. 

Thee, through their changeless and defensive 
veils, 

Regard trim Frenchwomen’s capricious guise. 

What stirs within opposing citadels P 

What thought is born when strange eyes 
meet strange eyes P | 

But I—I seek beyond the ebb and flow 

One cugee, one mood, one thought in common 
reach. 

What lures these Western feet that come 
and goP 

What fires the unknown, deep, fierce Arab 
speech P 

Athwart the echoing stones two worlds are 
met ; 

Soldier, priest, merchant—like by unlike— 


press. 

What sn they as of old? What will they 
yet | 

What seek they? What but one thing— 


happiness P Cecil French. 
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if my 
memory does not betray me, 
ja t themselves for 

Aidefending counsel, deeming 
x on “RB the prosecution of any poor 
a Nae wretch no occupation for a 
me ee gentleman. So I have always 
tried to abstain from attacking my brothers 
of the Humaner Letters. Some poor devil 
has a hellish time on earth; the Quarterlies, 
the Athenaeums, and the Literary Fournals 
of this world, intent on the destruction 
of possible trade competitors, make life for 
him as dismal and unprofitable as they may ; 
he commits suicide. Then his poor ghost 
lives on, avid, no doubt, of love, if not of 
renown. A_ gentleman should leave him 
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used to study Law, but solely 


alone, at least in public. 

Alas! one sways between traditional 
moralities. 

My grandfather, a sufficiently violent, 
generous conversationalist in his day, used 
to declare that a gentleman should always be 
ready to back his words. He added that an 
Artist, if he were a gentleman, should weigh. 
his words in conversation with extreme care 
—at any rate when he talked about Art. Being 
as it were a Priest, he must utter no false 
doctrine: but, being a gentleman, he must back 
such false doctrine as he shall utter in the 
haste of the moment. 

I do not remember ever having said that 


Shelley was a third-rate poet; but Mr. Bax, 


with whom I cannot have conversed about 
letters since the days when war sharpened 


| 
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‘Euripides, Dante, 
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INNOVA TION By REGINALD SAVAGE 


men’s tongues, says that once I did, and 
challenges me to justify the epithet. I 
suppose it must be done: but with what 


unwillingness ! 


One might well get out on the double 
meaning of “ third-rate.” One might, I mean, 
make a formidable catalogue of poetic names 
—Shakespeare, Christ, Eschylus, Aristophanes, 
Heine, Virgil, Musset, 
Victor Hugo, Herrick, Darley, and so on— 
and, arranging them in an arbitrary and 
Comtian hierarchy, work out two ranks and 
say that Shelley, coming just after these, was 
literally third-rate. But that would not be 
honest: for, quite obviously, if in free conver- 
sation one says that So and So is a third-rate 
poet one means that he was, at best, in- 
different, at worst, no poet at all. | 

Of course, I am not going to sit down 
gravely and demonstrate that Shelley was no 
poet at all: though I have no doubt that that 
is what Mr. Bax sardonically desires. And, 


indeed, I have no intention of even belittling - 


the author of Epipsychidion: his was a gentle 
and a beautiful spirit. But he was not in 
essence a writer: he panted to remove abuses 
and dashed off this, that, and the other, much 
as some unfortunates use their diaries for the 
relief of their troubled minds, or as novelists 
write immense volumes to justify irregularities 
in their private lives. “His saeva indignatio 
was turned upon George III. and Castlereagh, 


not upon his own lines. And he was pretty 
well aware that this would reduce him to the 
level of the semi-poet—and he did not care. 
‘For my part I had rather be damned 
_ with Plato and Lord Bacon than go to 
heaven with Paley and Malthus. But it 
is a mistake to suppose that I dedicate 
my poetical compositions solely to the 
direct enforcement of reform .... My 
urpose has hitherto been simply to 
amiliarize the highly refined imagination 
of the more ae classes of poetical 
readers with beautiful idealisms of moral 
excellence. . . 

That, of course, is damnable: but it is at 
least unrepentant. It is what to-day we have 
to fight against unto the last ditch, for 
“poetical compositions” and the “ highly 
refined imaginations of the more select 
classes’’ have, in the exact hundred years since 
the death of Shelley, brought literature to a 
lower level in England than it has ever known 
since the barren years that succeeded the 
Black Death. 

Again, I am not attacking my brothers 
of the creative pen: I daresay that our poets 
(and I am pretty certain that a novelist of ours 
here and there) are writing to-day better works 
of art than any we have ever had. But 
Literature never had less hold on, never less 
interpenetrated the strata of, National Life. 
That is a terrible condition to which to have 
reduced the Body Politic—and it is the work 
of the ‘‘ poetical compositions” and _ the 
‘“‘ highly refined imaginations of the more select 
classes”? of the last hundred years. 

Qua poet, Shelley had his qualities, and it 
would be purely unprofitable to attack them. 
He was a poet-of-escape: unwilling to face 
the world, he escaped into Euganean Hills and 
solaced himself, to pass the time, with the 
Pantheas, the lones, the Demogorgons of 
Prometheus, or the Beings and Spirits of 
Epipsychidion. 
are mansions for such Dwellers; and being 
a free man, Shelley was at liberty so to pass 
his time. But if that were all of Poetry, 
Poetry would never have been the solace, as 
once it was, of mankind. And, in forcing the 
Shelleyan conception of verse-writing as 
poetical composition on an indifferent world 
for a hundred years, the parasitic /itterateur 
has nearly killed the taste for poetry in the 
healthy Anglo-Saxon. For, confronted with 
Prometheus Unbound, The Revolt of Islam, 
The Witch of Atlas, Epipsychidion, or even 
the Sensitive Plant, the healthy Anglo-Saxon 
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‘” Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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In the Halls of Poetry there 
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More Select Class makin 


says: “If this is Poetry, I don’t want it!” 
The ‘More Select Classes reply minatorily: 
‘This, and this alone, is Poetry!” So the 
healthy Anglo-Saxon goes and watches football, 
and who can blame him Pr 

That is the real tragedy, and it is not the 
football that is to be deprecated—not even 
the mere watching of football. The Greeks 
watched the Olympic games—and produced 
the Alcestis and the Trojan Women, or went 
to see the Frogs. The Troubadours cut each 
others’ throats and burned each others’ castles, 


and wrote or listened to: 


Li dous cossire 
Quem don amors soven... 
You will, being one of the More Select 
Classes, say: ‘‘ But these are foreigners. It 


is alone amongst the More Select of England 


that you have found Poetry alive.” That is 
not true; for our own fause thieves of Durham 
County and Northumberland and the Scots 
Lowland Marches played football matches 


of two thousand aside, a-foot and on horse- | 


back. Is it not told of Johnny Armstrong that, 
being cast for hanging at Newcastle on the 
Thursday, he begged of the Lord Warden 
of the Marches that he might be let ride in 
the football match on the Wednesday? And 
so he was, and came back on the Thursday 
to be hanged. I have always thought it was 
he who wrote—though he probably could not 
write— 

“‘Oh, Rokehope is a pleasant place 

If the fause thieves would let it be!” 

At any rate, those fellows gave us ‘“‘ Oh, waly! 
waly!”’ and 

“The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day,” : 

and were the approximate contemporaries of 
Shakespeare, Donne and Herbert. I fancy 
that if you had threatened to read to them 
Prometheus, Epipsychidion, and the Sensitive 
Plant on, the Thursday—you being a More 
Select Lord Warden of the Northern Marches 
—they would have begged the boon of being 
hanged on the Wednesday. 

Shelley, as an Influence, did two immense 
disservices to his country. He discerned that 
the Poem might be converted into the 
‘ poetical composition,’’ and he made possible 
the More Select Class of Poetical Reader, that 
possible in its turn 
that most anti-social of human beings, the 
literary-parasitic-critic. 

_A poem is a tight, clear, fiercely handled 

thing; your poetical composition 1% a task, 


self-set, conceived without observation; re- 


corded without purpose and somehow got 
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DRAWING By GLYN W. PHILPOT 


through. It is suited to be the admiration 
of those ruling over Academies for the 
daughtets of gentlewomen. So you have 
admiration exacted from the ,anzmic by such 
dreadful lines as: 
“ Life, like a dome of.many-coloured glass, 
Stains the bright radiance of Eternity... .” 
But Shelley is hardly to be blamed for this. 
He was a Whig of the Landed Gentry type, 
with a pathetic belief in the divine rights of 
the Whig Governing—for which read More 
Select—Classes. (That appears forcibly enough 
if you read his pamphlets of a_practical- 
olitical type, which were republished just 
fore the late War.): But being of a 
and impetuous spirit and apt, as is often 
enough the case with the sons of ordered, 
aristocratic houses, to kick over his traditional- 
class traces, he delivered, in the frenzy. of 
inspiration, against such hounds as Castlereagh, 
poetic knocks so shrewd as gave him all the 
aspect of a red revolutionary. Thus Shelley 
the Whig, impulsive pseudo-revolutionary, 
came to stand for Liberty to the Whig More 
Select who came to hold ‘the reins 
commercial-literary wer very soon after 
Shelley’s death; and his “vogue” since those 
days has always been semi-political rather than 
literary. From my earliest days, my life 
passing amongst the More Select .Classes, I 
was accustomed to hear of Shelley the Apostle 
of Liberty, Shelley the on Atheist, 
Shelley the contemner of the Marriage Law, 
Shelley the unmasker of Shams—but practi- | 
cally never of Shelley the poet. For one 
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person who spoke of the Lines to an Indian 
Air or A Song, there were hundreds of terribly 
minatory beings who perorated upon 
Prometheus or the Revolt of Islam. Had they 
declaimed the Masque of Anarchy, or even 
Peter Bell the Third, their discourses would 
have sounded less hollowly, but being the 
More Select Classes they eschewed vigour and 
directness. 

Heaven forbid that one should be read as 
saying that the Poet should never be stun 
by frightful happenings into writing suc 
verses as: 

“‘As I lay asleep in Italy 

There came a voice from over the sea, 

And with great power forth it led me 

To walk in the visions of poetry. 


“I met Murder on the way— 
He had a mask like Castlereagh— 
Very smooth he looked, and grim 


Seven bloodhounds followed him. 


‘All were fat and well; they might 
Be in admirable plight, 
For one by one and two by two 


He tossed them human hearts to chew, 
‘Which from his wide cloak he drew... .” 


These were “‘ written on hearing of the blood- 


shed at Manchester in 1819.” Your poet 
must be a Man before anything and moved 
to mad despairs by the viler happenings of 
his times. And statesmen of the Castlereagh- 
Metternich era were the vilest hounds that 
ever polluted this poor earth: of sufferings 
caused to us by their misdeeds we have not 
yet drunk the last drop. And, in attacking 
with undying scorn those yet unassoiled fiends, 
Shelley the man rose into the first rank of 
poets of the philippic;. and in so far as he 
aided in undoing their works so he deserves 
the love of all mankind. 

But something further—a deeper and more 
painful self-negation —is demanded of the 


poet: he must observe with exactitude and 


reverence, and with reverence and exactitude 
he must render. That propagandist poets can 
do this and yet remain excellent propagandists, 
those Anglican-Ecclesiastical revivalists, the 
Herrick of Noble Numbers, Donne, Crashaw 
and George Herbert are there to prove. 
“I got me flowers to strow thy way, 
I got me boughs of many a tree, 
But thou wast up by break of day 
And broughtst thy sweets along with 
Those four lines are better propaganda still 
for Anglican Christism than is ever the whole 
of Prometheus Unbound for Liberty and 
Atheism. And the actually startling religious 
effect of Herbert’s four lines, like the moral 
effect of ‘“‘ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so 
bright’ is achieved by the merest use of 
material objects. And, mind you, Herbert 
would never have had the cowardice to write 
that he did not dedicate his poems solely to the 


-inculcation of Christianity and its virtues, nor 
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did he direct his poems at intelligences higher 
than those of his meanest parishioners. 

The fact is that Shelley’s unceasing 
employment of Spirits, Beings, and what 
used to be called operatic machinery, was 
the product of an aristocratic laziness. He 
desired to “‘illustrate’”’ his lines with images, 
and, sooner than take the very great trouble 
to observe material objects wih exactitude, 
he invented winged beings and _ rendered 
them. That is so easy a pursuit that I fancy 


it has long since been discredited even amongst’ 


Academic critics. I will not stake my critical 
reputation on it, but as far as I know the only 
poem of Shelley’s that bears witness to direct 
—and loving—observation of natural objects 
is this that follows. And, even at that, the 
first line is rendered comic in suggestion by 
the dreadful “‘ sensibility ’’ that was fashionable 
in the earlier decades of the nineteenth 
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century— | 
‘‘A widow bird sate mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough; 
The frozen wind kept on above, 
The freezing stream below. 
There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 
No flower upon the ground, 
And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound. 

That is authentic poetry, and there is little 
wonder that, having got so far, Shelley found 
nothing further to say. And, of course, when 
he came to a genuine expression of feelin 
at his own vicissitudes, Shelley observed an 
rendered passionately enough, and with 
sufficient sincerity on occasion. 


“If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 


If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee. ..” 
has in its context the note of passion, if it 
be little more than a metrical rendering of 
‘‘Oh, that I had the wings of a dove....” 
Or To a Skylark—a bird which Shelley can 
surely never have seen—a poem containing 
uncountable absurdities by way of simile, 1s 
yet a rendering, by means curiously indirect, 
of passionate, vague thoughts that Shelley 
must have felt when someone told him that 
the bird making that curious and monotonous 
noise was, in truth, Alauda Pratensis. Whereas 
what he really felt, and in a masterly way 
rendered, was elation, caused near Hampstead 
Pond, on a spring evening, by relaxed baro- 
metric pressure on the valves of the heart. 
That very nearly all the similes in The Skylark 
are grotesquely wrong matters very little: the 
mounting of the lark is really accomplished 
by spasmodic upward scrambles, painful in 
the extreme to witness: this Shelley calls 
soaring; and so on. And there is not much 
sense in saying that anyone can pick any poet’s 
similes to pieces. You cannot do it very often 
to the very great poet: to Shakespeare, or 
Catullus, or the translators of the Bible. To 
Shelley you can do it all the time: and that 
is a symptom of an inexact mind. Neverthe- 
less, The Skylark does express great and 
groundless joy—a mood of joy; and, expressing 
it by means of symbols, you might say that, 
in that instance, he was ahead of the technique 
of his time by a hundred years, practising 
Vorticism or anticipating the workmanship 
of Mallarme’s Tombeau de Wagner. 

Nevertheless Shelley was not an ornitho- 
logist. There was no reason why he should 
be one: Shakespeare thought that the nightin- 
gale -— all night with her breast against a 
thorn. The mischief is that the terrifying and 


forbidding Shelley-parasites have for sixty 


just as I myself did—in not reading Shelley. 


years insisted that he was. I once met, on 
Primrose Hill—in a high hat and an Inverness 
cape, with a black bag and an umbrella—one 
of the most formidable of emendators of 
Shelleyan texts. He was regarding with fixed 
attention a wood-pigeon, a bird of Aldermanic 
figure that waddled in the coarse grass beside 
the path. (The wood-pigeon was in those 
days a new and rare visitor to London.) Said 


he: 

“‘ And that, I suppose, is Shelley’s skylark.”’ 
It may well have been. 

The incident has always remained in my 
mind as symbolic. For the point is that | 
was afraid to say that that wood-pigeon was 
not a skylark; just as for three-quarters of 
a century, a timid Public has been afraid to 
say that Shelley’s “ Sublime” was not their 
idea of Sublimity. They have taken refu 


n not reading any poetry at all! 
The fact is that Shelley “* dated” very much 
more than any a of his potential 
eatness; for, as a rule, great poets Ee’ 
onely furrows and have very good i of 
which is the tinsel and which the good, honest 
leather of their own days. But Shelley had 

little critical gift. 

‘“‘One word is due in candour to the 
degree in which the study of contem- 


porary writings may have tin my 
composition... . It is impossible that 
anyone who inhabits the same with 


such writers as those who stgnd in the 
foremost rank with our own, can con- 
scientiously assure himself that his 
lan and tone of thought may not 
have n modified by the study of 
the productions of those extraordinary 
intellects. . . .” | 
And the Sublime of Shelley’s age was the 
sublime of Melmoth the Wanderer, of the 
Castle of Otranto, reaching back to the lonely, 
ivied tower, the hooting owl, the midnight, 
and the fainting female of the sublimer 
passages of Ferdinand Fathom. In the same 
way, the sensiblerie of that Age was tinged 
by the other fainting females of Mackenzie’s 
Man of Feeling and its ancestry and imitators 
—_a sensiblerie intimately connected with 
reactions from the brandy bottle. 
So that you get what has always seemed 
to me the most comic of all lines: _ 
‘“‘The plaak whereon that Lady sate 
Was driven through the chasms and 
about, 
Between ks so desolate 
Of the drowning mountains, in and out, 
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As the thistle-beard on a whirlwind sails, 
While the flood was filling-those hollow 
vales. 
“ At last her Plank an eddy crost 
And bore her to the city’s wall, 
Which now the flood had reached almost: 
It might the stoutest heart appal 
To hear the fire roar and hiss : 
Through the domes of those mighty 
palaces. 
“The eddy whirled her round and round 
Before a gorgeous gate, which stood 
Piercing the clouds of smoke which bound 
- Its aery arch with light like blood; 
She looked on that gate of marble clear 
With wonder that extinguished fear... .”’ 


I really believe they could do that in Pablos 
Alto—or is it Los Angeles P 
That, then, was the Shelleyan sublime, 
addressed to the poetical imaginations of the 
More Select Classes. I daresay it would have 
done no particular harm, but for the political 
uses to which r dead Shelley was put. 
But from that historical consideration one 
can hardly get away. It is not, in itself, a very 
bad sin to write “ gorgeous gate,” “light like 
blood,” ‘‘aery arch’’—or to represent smoke 


as pang an arch with light. And had poor © 
e 


dead Shelley been let alone, with his indolent 
observation, his lazy imaginings, and his 
fashionable “‘sensiblerie,” his better work, the 
genuine expressions of his lovely and 
chivalrous personality, might well, as is the 
case with unheralded poets, have found its 
way to twine round the hearts of simple and 

uine folk. He would have been the 

utiful poet of a few exquisite lines, which 
is all that most of us can hope for. But, he 
being pitchforked into an unwarranted pro- 
minence, with every word and every line, 
blotted or unblotted, acclaimed as the direct 


as", 


inspiration of a holy spirit, there is nothin 
to say but that he is third-rate. For what is 
third-rate in him is never allowed to lie 
unburied. On most poor work of most great 
poets a kindly Providence sows the Herb 
Oblivion. To Shelley dead this merciful 
coating of herbage has been forbidden: that 
may well be the sardonic revenge of the 
Jupiter whom Shelley decried. 


For outside the German Universities no 
poet, I think, has attracted such hordes of 
the Lice of literature—commentators, anno- 
tators, emendators, bibliophiles, and. the 
disinterrers of tradesmen’s bills. These gentry 
do a great deal of harm to the art of writing, 
but the great disservice of all is that, having 
no taste for literature, they reduce everything 
to one common value, the gentleman who 
discovers a bill rendered by a dancing master 
to cousin receiving for his 
as much space in the “literary” papers as 
the Reviewer of the most important new poem 
of a decade; and so on. And that. woull Ee 
a small matter did these gentlemen not insist 
on levelling every word that Shelley himself 
wrote. Only the other night, an apostle of 
Freedom, of Professorial rank and _ habits, 
thundered at me with all the old browbeating 
of the More Select: 

‘“*Queen Mab is as good as anything that 
Shakespeare or Byron wrote. And just as 
good as the West Wind!”’ 

So they have killed Shelley for the world, 
as, for the Public School boy, the English 
Master has killed Shakespeare and Christ. 
I said to my Professorial friend: . 

“But, you know, it isn’t God’s idea of a 
Sky-lark!” 

Safe in the possession of his forty pieces 
of silver, invested at 6% per cent., he could 
afford to ignore the quotation. 
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LINO-CUT | _ By LUDOVIC RODO 
; CANTARES POPULARES. I love you, will always love you, © 
I have told you again and again; 
: Folk-Songs from the Spanish. And it seems to me you listen 
: As one listens to the rain. 
It is love that I am asking. 
: You'll be my friend instead? » Before it can chance I forget you, 
j It is of thirst I am dying, ; Oh, my heart’s delight, 
And I find a slice of bread. The moon will shine in the day-time, 
** * © And the sun at night. 
When I see you rise up dancing, oss 
Your arms outspread from your breast, So fall the dews of Heaven, 
You look like a royal eagle, To the oleander’s feet, 
When he rises from his nest. As from your face and body, 
The Grace of God, my sweet. 


‘Why, this house smells like roses. 
Bless me! Who lives here?” Your eyes are full of sweetness, 


E Your lips are full of fear, 
| And, while your lips breathe Leave me,” 


‘ Your eyes cry out “ Come here!” 


You were as God has made you, You are not the first of women, 
You were not short nor tall, Nor 1 the first of men, 
You were like a spray of flowers, Who after love and forgetting, 
Hanging against a wall. Has turned to love again. | 
Havelock Ellis. | 
| 
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By JOHN AUSTEN 


DRAGON-FLIES. 


I. 


Out of the water, into the sunshine 

One after one | 

Craw! laboriously the uncouth larve; 

They pause ecstatic, waiting the moment, 
When from their earth-shape, the skin dividing, 
Shall spring the image of their new vision: 
Green, tender n-flies, wingless, yet 


ulsin 
With a thick moisture. 
Blood by the sun-heat is drawn by affinity 
To fill the wing-shapes growing each 
moment. 
Awhile they are flaccid. 
They wait till the spirit may harden; 
They wait the moment. 
The vision glitters. 


Wings born of air, upborne of their mother 
Bend—dart o’er the water. 


The blue streak pauses. 

It waits and watches, nor sees that earth-shape 
Yonder in struggle so painfully bursting. 
Alien, indifferent 


It waits, unknowing, the birth of its mate. 


Il. 


One, the last of them, marred by an accident, 

Crawls on a reed-head. 

Three wings are lifted in perfect promise. 

Stunted and heavy the fourth hangs dejected. 

Then comes the moment of fusion of air 
and wing. 


~ 


Failure of half-flight, spinning in spiral 
To fall on the water. | 
Stirring of ripples, ripples, ripples of water. 
Two wings are flat, caught on the surface. 
The third, indignant, quivers in passion. 
The live thing drifts, 

Spreading the ripples over the water. 

One wing is trembling, trembling in ecstacy, 
Beating the sunlight. 


Stirring the ripples, posthumous, ripples 
That travel for ever over the water. 

This one, alone of all the- gay summer-fiies, 
Flashes a wonder, glittering and fearful, 
Nearer the secret, guessing, yet baffled. 


E. L. Grant Watson. 


CONSUMMATION. 


I. 


When to the bed, for which I crave, I go, 
They tell me that I shall not care, nor know, 
Nor feel the breast whereon I lie, close-prest, 
/ One with that breast! 
I shall not see the charms my love discloses— 
The hid stream’s source, the roots of the 
wild roses— 
But still sink, knowledgeless, 
As into nothingness, 
When Earth and I are one flesh, in one 
dwelling. ... 
They tell me! And I must believe their telling. 


IT. 


So, since I’ll bring to that dark bridal hour 
No fitting bridal dower, 
No outstretched arms, nor cry of tranced 
greeting, 
I have resolved to gain another meeting— 
Now, while I live and yearn, 
Have planned to learn, 
Through all Earth’s forms, the subtle secret 
meaning 
Those forms are screening. 
So shall the sun-warmed hill, 
And the woods, with nightfall chill, 
The teeming croft, the bare untrodden 
meadows— 
All seem, though still themselves, so many 
shadows, 
So many means to guess 
At Earth’s unearthliness ; 
And year by year make ready to inherit 
Her deathless part, her me immortal spirit, 
The soul that since the dark hour’of creation 
Waits, like man’s own, its  uncloaked 


consummation. 
G. M. Hort. 
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By JOHN AUSTEN 


BY J. THOMAS LOONEY 


strongest single argument 


in favour of William Shake- 
Peeesetees speare’s authorship of the plays 
wamrees attributed to him is that the 
belief in it went unchallenged 
for over two hundred years. 
What is far from generally 
understood is that the rapid 
undermining of that belief in recent years is 
due mainly to two movements belonging 
specially to the nineteenth century. 

First, there was the marked interest in 
practical historical )research. The merely 
traditional was laid dside; all kinds of archives 
were ransacked; everywhere search was made 
for original sources of information. - Applied 
to ‘Shakespeare’? matters, this movement 


)) 
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brought to light the disconcerting fact that 
the English writer most distinguished by the 
brilliancy of his powers was, paradoxically, 
separated from all his fellows by a glaring 
deficiency of relevant personal records. 

The second movement was the develop- 
ment of a scientific study of literature. This 
threw up sounder criteria of literary criticism, 
which, applied to the * Shakeopanes ” writings, 
completely reversed the established opinion 
respecting the mental equipment of the 
dramatist. In the previous century, David 
Hume could write, without misgivings, of 
Shakespeare’s lack of “instruction from the 
world or from books,” and of the unfitness 
of the plays for ‘a refined and —— 
audience,” even of ‘“‘the reproach of - 
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By ROBERT GIBBINGS 


barism ” brought by them upon the English 
nation (History of England); and, so long as 
such views prevailed, doubts respecting, the 
authorship were practically impossible. When 
however, nineteenth century scholarship had 
yielded a truer measure of the culture repre- 
sented by the works, doubt arose immediately, 
almost as a matter of course, and, along with 
the phenomenal silence of the records, pro- 
duced in many minds a definite conviction 
that a department and a school of literature 
of the first rank had been allowed to grow 
up around a personality having no title what- 
ever to the honour. Thus, the Shakespeare 
roblem, which for all time will probably 
“ regarded as the most romantic affair in 
the records of literature, came to have a 
place in the world’s history. Before the 
nineteenth century, however, it could hardly 
have arisen; during that century its rise was 
inevitable. 
My concern here is neither with the 
evidence upon which William Shakespeare’s 
claims have been rejected, nor with the 
haphazard handling of the problem, which 
brought first Francis Bacon, and afterwards 
a succession of other claimants, upon the scene. 
I confine myself wholly to the claims of 
Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 
to whom the “ Shakespeare” writings were 
traced, as a result of a simple scheme of 
research, explained two years ago in my 
work, Shakespeare Identified. The evidence 
then submitted still seems to me, as it has 
seemed to others, an adequate vindication of 


~ his’ title. > New evidence, however, has kept 


on acouenatating, and some of this may help, 
at any rate, to illustrate the general argument 
and to hasten the recognition of the Earl of 
Oxford as the greatest figure in English 
literature. | 
The discovery that Oxford’s career and 
personal relationships have been distinctly 
embodied in the Shakespeare writings has 
already won recognition from magn holding 
widely divergent views on the authorship 
uestion ; and, but for hostility to the author- 
ie theory, it would probably have been 
regarded as the most important discovery re 
the Shakespeare literature that has yet come 
to light. Continuing this very fascinatin 
line of research, I propose now to deal wit 
an extraordinary development of an argument 
first noticed last year in my introduction to 
Edward de Vere’s poems. This has to do 
with his marriage, in December, 1571, at the 


age of twenty-one, to the daughter of Lord 


Burghley, Anne Cecil, who was then barely 
fifteen years of age. 

At the of twelve, Edward de Vere 
had inherited one of the proudest titles in the 
English peerage; and, becoming a ward of 
the Crown, he passed a large part of his 
youth in the company of Queen Elizabeth. 
William Cecil —— Master of the Court of 
Royal Wards, Oxford made his home at 
Cecil’s fine new residence in the Strand. 
Prior to Anne Cecil’s marriage to the Earl 
of Oxford, negotiations for her marriage to 
Philip Sidney had been pushed forward 
almost to a settlement, and it is in the peculiar 
circumstances of this matrimonial project— 
quite an outstanding episode in Sidney’s 
biography—that we find a special combination 
of details, with an almost exact parallel in the 
most significant of Shakespeare’s plays. For 
verification of the various facts I would, unless 
otherwise specified, refer the reader to the 
respective articles in the 


National Biography, and to H. R. Fox Bourne’s 
Life of Philip Sidney. 7. 


Two of the most noticeable features of 


Sidney’s career are the comparative poverty 
in which, as a scion of the ancient gentry, he 
was constantly involved, and his very depen- 
dent attitude towards his rich and powerful 
uncle, his mother’s brother, Robert Dudley, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester. Seldom 
do we meet with Sidney’s name in contem- 

rary records except in association with 

eicester’s; and, as Sidney’s father was absent 
in Ireland at the time of the marriage 
negotiations, the actual bargaining, for such 
it undoubtedly was, fell to Anne’s father and 
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Sidney’s uncle, the two outstandin 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Court. The first move 
had evidently come from Sidney’s friends; 
for Cecil stated quite frankly that he sought 
a wealthier husband for his daughter. Indeed, 
the peculiar emphasis given to all the 
pecuniary details of the business, along with 
the social eminence and respective relation- 
ships of the two chief agents, are all so unique 
as quite to justify the attention which Sidney’s 
biographer has given to the matter. The 
governing idea t en was, Clearly, to 
make Sidney acceptable financially as a 
husband for Anne, and, if effect had been 


given to the proposed arrangements, his 


sition would have been completely naee 


or the better. The amusing thing is that, 
whilst Anne was being so assiduously wooed 
for Sidney with financial concessions from 
Sidney’s friends, he himself showed no 
enthusiasm: he wished to stand well with those 
who were directing matters, but that was all. 
Notwithstanding a most elaborate formu- 
lating of terms, the project, somehow, came 
to nothing, aad Anne was married to the 
Earl of Oxford, evidently with some precipi- 
tance, for Burghley had not intended her to 
nancial arrangements like those wn u 
for Sidney have been discovered. It ‘ 
difficult to say definitely where the responsi- 
bility for the change lay. Cecil speaks 
emphatically of “‘a purposed determination 
in my lord of Oxford to marry with my 
daughter,” and afhrms that Oxford ‘‘ moved 
it to me himself,” somewhat to his surprise. 
(Belvoir MSS., I.,95.) In the same letter he 
recognizes Oxford’s superiority of birth, he 
makes an umeasy reference to the uncan- 
celled project respecting Sidney, and discloses 
that at least one other person was regarded 
as a likely husband for Anne. Between the 
lines, too, it is possible to read a suggestion 
of resistance from Burghley. On the other 
hand, Lord St. John, who afterwards married 
into the Cecil family, laid the chief responsi- 
bility at the door of Anne Cecil hersel 
“The Earl of Oxford,” he wrote in July, 1571 
“hath gotten himself a wife, or, at least, a 
wife hath caught him” (p. 94). Everything, 
therefore, points to Anne having made up her 
mind very decidedly against Sidney, and 
having, with Oxford’s co-operation, upset the 
— so carefully made by her father and 
idney’s uncle. A point of central importance 
is, that whilst Anne’s and Sidney’s affairs, 
in the project which miscarried, were directed 
by these respective relatives, Oxford stands 


figures 


quite alone. His father and mother were 
both dead; no single relative of his appears 
in the story; he, and he alone, is represented 
as having initiated, and carried to a,successful 
issue, his matrimonial arrangements. _ 

Two other remarks on the general situation 
are necessary. Firstly, all the details in the 
Sidney would naturally be strictly 

rivate at the time, and have only become 

own in recent years through the publication 
of Cecil’s papers. Oxford, however,.as an 
inmate of ‘Cecil’s house, and, doubtless, an 
interested listener to domestic discussions 
on the subject, would have many of the 
particulars impr upon his mind at the 
time. From Anne herself, too, he would 
naturally learn something of the details. 
Secondly, as a Royal ward, much of his time 
would be spent at Windsor, in intimate asso- 
ciation with all the people who figure in the 
story. — 

Now Shakespeare has but one play in 
which he fastens himself to a icular piece 
of English soil, namely, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ; and, therefore, to any theory assign- 
ing the plays to an Elizabethan courtier, this 
drama must be of commanding importance. 
The dramatist’s familiarity, both with the 
inside and with the surroundings of the 
castle, is eloquent of much more than a casual 
acquaintance, whilst the address and bearing 
of his characters—although townspeople— 
continually bespeak the life of the Court. 
Our immediate interest, however, is not in 
the inimitable Falstaff fun, but in the thread 
of romance which combines the comical 
episodes. This is the story of Slender’s 


~ intended marriage to Anne Page being u 
her marriage to Fenton—we have, 


of course, a minor aspirant to the hand of 
Anne—a story in all essentials analogous to 
that of Sidney, Anne Cecil, and the Earl 
of Oxford. Such triangles of romance are, 
no doubt, common enough, both in real life 
and in fiction; it is in the combination of 
distinctive circumstances that we shall find, 
I think, clear proof of an intended identity. 

It will not, of course, be agreeable to 
Englishmen, who have magnified Bidnes into 
a great heroic figure, to learn that our 
‘“*Shakespeare”’ satirised him in the character 
of Slender, making him, in this réle, the key 
to The Merry Wives. It is many years, how- 
ever, since Horace Walpole, in his letter to 
Hume, first questioned the fashionable 
estimate of Sidney; and, although our business 
is with a definite group of facts rather than 
personal judgments, the significant point is 
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that ‘“‘Shakespeare’s’’ treatment of Sidney, as 
Slender, harmonises with Oxford’s known 
attitude to him. 

To save space, then, I must ask for a very 
attentive reading of Act III., s. 4, where the 
leading characters all meet at the house of 
Page. At once we are struck with the 
amusing emphasis given to Slender’s money 
affairs, the central place that these take in his 
matrimonial project, and his constant clinging 
to the skirts of his uncle, Robert Shallow. 
If, in addition, Act I., s. 1., and IIL, s. 2, be 
read, the general sense of identity will 
probably be irresistible. 

Only in the chief scene (Act III., s. 4) 1s 
Shallow spoken of as “uncle” to Slender ; 
everywhere else the less committal word 
“cousin” is used, and whether accidental or 
deliberate the fact is equally significant. 
Another interesting point is that after Anne’s 


father and Slender’s uncle have discussed the 


business and fixed up an_ understanding 
(i.e., between Acts I. and III.), Slender’s 
position has manifestly improved. The mar- 
riage provision made for oe like Sidney’s, 
was going to put him on his feet. Just, too, 
as the first move in the matter had come 
from Sidney’s friends, so do we find it comes 
from Slender’s friends. The chief agent on 
Sidney’s side was his uncle, Robert Dudley; 
the chief agent on Slender’s side is his ses 
Robert Salou. The director of Anne Page’s 
affairs, as of Anne Cecil’s, is a well-to-do and 
financially watchful father. Slender, like 
Sidney, is curiously lukewarm, but anxious 
to please the negotiators; Anne Page, like 
Anne Cecil, is evidently averse to the marriage. 
Add to this that Fenton, who occupies the 
place of Oxford, appears in the same orphaned 
condition—he is evidently in possession of 
his inheritance, and no single family repre- 
sentative appears—he personally presses his 
suit with Anne’s father, taking up the same 
determined attitude that Cecil has described 
in Oxtord, and, like him, carries his plans 
through to a successful issue. Place, then, 
the ‘scene at Windsor—the meeting-ground 
of all the parties in the romance of real life 
—and it becomes evident that we have an 
analogy, probably as extraordinary, in its way, 
as any in English literature. Those who have 
at. amy time interested themselves in 
Elizabethan literature will not need to be 
told that such a use of contemporary person- 
alities was a common practice. Now, for 
the first time, however, it has become possible 
to bring the Shakespeare ’’ dramas into line 
with the literary usages of the day. Ss 


With the facts before him, the reader may 
be left to follow up the parallel in the play, 
and to enjoy the superb satire on Sidney’s 
lukewarmness and on _ Leicester’s active 
interest. He will be able, then, to pick out 
single sentences, so condensing the whole 
historic position as to make doubt almost 
impossible. It is when we turn to precise 
details, however, that we meet with a body 
of evidence which ought to settle the question 
of identity at once and for ever. And first 
we shall take Slender’s financial position. 
Shallow and Page having met, and evidently 
decided upon an income for Slender, and a 
jointure to be settled by Slender upon Anne, 
the young ple are again brought together, 
whilst Shallow stands by to urge his luke- 
warm nephew tothe encounter. Anne, having 
learnt something of the details, expresses her 
aversion in an aside :— 


“This is my father’s choice, 
O, what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults, 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a 


year.” 


In Act I. Anne’s dower has been discussed 
in her absence, and on her return, Slender, 
trying evidently to recommend himself to her, 
remarks :— 

“I keep but three men and a boy yet, 
till my mother be dead; but what though P 
Yet I live like a poor gentleman born.” 

The fact that Slender’s friends are straining 


their resources to make him acceptable as a 


husband for Anne is amusingly illustrated :-— 


“ Shal. (to Anne): He will make you 
a hundred and fifty pounds jointure. 


Anne: Good Master Shallow, let him 
woo for himself.’ 


That Slender’s revenue is ‘derived from 
lands is brought out in the contrast with 
Dr. Caius, who is “‘ well-moneyed’”’; Slender 
is “‘ well-landed.”’ (Act IV., s. 4.) 

We turn now to the actual case of Philip 
Sidney, and as the biographies are not quite 
accurate, we shall take the details direct from 
the Hatfheld MSS. (I., 415). The first, and 
much the ener section of the proposed 
settlement, deals exclusively with obligations 
incurred on behalf of Sidney. Here it is made 
quite evident that it was Sidney’s friends who 
had sought the match, and that, in conse- 

uence, Cecil was driving a hard bargain. 
ut of lands belonging to the Sidneys, valued 
at £1,140. 3s. 2d. yearly, only £100 a year 
was to be left for younger sons, and another 
£100 for the payment of debts and the 


__ marriage of daughters. .Philtp and Anne (or 
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had been brought up with 


their children) were ultimately to have all the 
rest, the following being the chief arrange- 
ments :— 

1. On the day of the marriage, Sidne 
should have an income of £266. 13s. 4d. 
(400 marks) yearly. As lay rector of 
Whitford, in Flint, he already had £80 
a year; so that, after all charges against 
the living had been met, his total 
immediate income would be something 
over ‘‘ three hundred pounds a year.”’ 

2. At his father’s death he was to receive 
an increase of only £147. 16s. 7d. a year; 
whilst at his mother’s death an increase 
of £325. 14s. 3d.: “‘inall, £473. 10s. 10d.” 

Whatever the reason for this, the point is 
that his mother held the cm | of the situation, 
and, for a png! substantial improvement in 
his position, he had to wait “‘till his mother be 
dead.”’ In fact, if she should die before his 
father, Philip’s share of the family revenue 
would actually become eater than his 
father’s share. As, in addition, he would 
have his Whitford sinecure, his mother’s death 
was to bring comparative affluence, and 
importance, to this poor gentleman 

rn.’’ 

3. Anne was to receive a ‘‘jointure,’’ the 
actual amount of which, however, is not 
stated. Two references to it appear on 
this side of the contract: one, that it 
should be “‘ augmented ’’ by £66. 13s. 4d. 
yearly on the death of “the father.” 
(This must mean Philip’s father: Cecil’s 
undertakings form a separate section.) 
An original jointure of £150 would be, 
however, in proportion to the other 
items; and if the various sums be added, 
about £133 yearly of the estate is still 
unappropriated. 

_The remainder of this section deals with 
minor re-adjustments. We may safely leave 
all these particulars to the reflection of the 
reader, and pass now to the other side of 
the bargain. 

Again taking the play first, Hugh Evans 
(very significantly a Welsh parson—for Sidney 
elsh associations), 
the friend of Shallow and Slender, raises the 
question of a marriage between Slender and 
Anne Page, and again the money, Anne’s 
marriage portion, takes first place. Two 
clearly separated items are referred to: both 
pointedly cryptical 

1, An inheritance of ‘‘seven hundred 
pounds,’ left by “‘ her grandsire on his 
death’s bed,” when “she is able to over- 
take seventeen years old.” 
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2. “‘A better penny”: that is a somewhat 
larger sum, which, it is suggested, “ her 
father” might bestow. (Act L., s. 1.) 

Similarly, two paragraphs exactly cover the 
whole of Anne Cecil’s — portion ; and, 
keeping to the order in the play, I shall 
reverse them, placing her father’s gift last. 

1. After stating that the young people shall 
have ‘‘diet and lodging within (Cecil’s) 
house for two years,” it proceeds: “ If 
Anne’s younger brother or brethren 
shall die without issue, A. C. shall have, 
in reversion, after the death of her father 
and mother, £200 lands, and also a 
dwelling-house within 13 miles of 
London, meet for a gentleman of £500 
lands” (an inheritance, therefore, of 
exactly seven hundred pounds.) 

2. ‘*The sum of £1,000 shall be given with 
Anne Cecil” (the “ better penny” than 
£700, which Anne Page’s father was to 
bestow). 

The chief interest centres in the first 
clause. Here we have two parts of a single 
provision, the link between them being 
missing. The closing phrases suggest, how- 
ever, that, although actual possession was 
deferred, the house was intended for their 


almost immediate occupation; hence the con- 


nection with the two years’ lodging at Cecil’s 
house. As Anne would be fifteen or sixteen 
at her marriage, this would make her 
“seventeen (or eighteen) years old’? when 
they took over this residence. I do not stress 
the point; but it cannot be ignored. 
Another gap in this reference to a £700 
reversionary interest is, that no indication is 
given of its actual source, whilst there are 
conditions attached to -it which could hardly. 
be of Cecil’s own deliberate making. It 
placed the possible heirs of a sickly six-year- 
old boy (Robert Cecil) between Anne and the 
inheritance; it deliberately passed over Cecil’s 
elder son Thomas (by his first wife) and his 
younger daughter Elizabeth (by his second 
— and fixed the property, in reversion, upon 
the legal heirs of his second wife. This could 
hardly have been a voluntary contribution to 
his daughter’s marriage portion; it is much 
more likely that, such as it was, it was Anne’s 
in her own right. On the other hand, Anne 
Page's ‘‘seven hundred pounds” came from 
“her grandsire on his death’s bed”’; and this 
raises the question of whether Anne Cecil’s 
grandfather had any outstanding connection 
with the Cecil property; whether a death’s- 
bed will was involved, and if so, whether it 
throws any light on the peculiar conditions 
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attached to the seven hundred pounds in the 
marriage settlement. 

To all these questions an answer is to be 
found in another important document in the 
Hatfield MSS. (I., 116.) From this it appears 
that Burghley’s father, Richard Cecil, whose 
wealth supplied the first solid foundation to 
his son’s fortunes, was hostile to William’s 
first marriage, and was suspected of having 


-made a will unfavourable to his son. Cecil’s 


second marriage being eminently satisfactory, 
a new will, “15 or 16 lines written on a great 
skin of parchment with his own hand,”’ was 
shown to a Mr. Digby a few months before 
his death. This, he afhrmed, “‘ was his will, 
but no man should know his mind before his 
death.’’ The death took place, not at his 
own residence, but at Cecil’s house, then in 
Cannon Row, Westminster (Hat. MSS., V., 69), 
and the question seems to have arisen 
whether “his father did engross” the will. 
Cecil’s mother was reluctant to produce it, 
whilst Cecil himself had come to some kind 
of an understanding with her “‘to carry out 
his father’s meaning more than he was bound 
to.” It is no ee of language, then, 
to speak of .Cecil’s inheritance as having 
come from Anne Cecil’s “ grandsire upon 
his death’s bed’’; whilst P< matter was 
certainly of very considerable interest and 
momen in the early history of the house of 

il. 

Whatever may have been the hidden facts, 
it is clear that Cecil did not receive the whole 
of the property free from penalties arising 
from his father’s original displeasure. It is 
reasonable to suppose that some of it was 


assigned to the heirs, male or female, of 


Cecil and his second wife.. Such, at any 
rate, is the very peculiar condition attached 
to Anne Cecil’s reversionary interest in the 
£700; so that everything points to its having 
come from “ her grandsire on his death’s bed,”’ 
and there are even indications that she was 
not to touch it till “‘she was able to overtake 
seventeen years old.”” The play, the marriage 
settlement, and the document respecting 
Anne Cecil’s grandfather, therefore become 
but complementary parts of one consistent 
story; and the question to be faced by those 


who sincerely want the truth is, whether they 


actually belong to one another; or, have we, 
in these matters, become the sport of the 
godsP Dramatic embellishments would 
naturally be mingled with the facts, but it 
is doubtful whether another case could be 
cited in which a dramatist so closely followed 


__,facts of this nature and placed an identification 
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so entirely outside the range of reasonable 
dispute. Even-if there had been no corres- 
pondence whatever, in the details, the mere 
accentuation of the financial side of an 
abortive marriage project, with parallel per- 
sonal relationships and identity of place, would 
have made the case well-nigh unassailable. 
With the details as they are, argument 
becomes superfluous. 

Starting then with the identification of 
Slender with Sidney, we find the drama 
packed with corroborative trifles: the tall, 
** slender ”’ prs and somewhat pinched face 
of Sidney’s early portraits, his stomach weak- 
ness, his strained politeness, his bookishness, 
the rawness and forwardness mentioned by 
Leicester, the three servants in his travel 
license: all are in the play. The relative ages 
and social standing of the principals; the 
“sharp words ”’ of Cecil’s wife ; the gambling 
of Leicester; the suspicion and tricky espion- 
age of Cecil’s colleague, Francis Walsingham 
whose place is taken, naturally, by Page’s 
riend Frank ”’ Ford): all are there. Even 
the retention of several Christian names is 
startling. 

Our chief concern, however, must be with 
Fenton, who occupies the place of the Earl of 
Oxford. Take, then, the following references 
to him: “Great of birth”; “his state gall’d 
with expense”; “his riots”; “his wild 
societies ’’; ‘‘ he capers, he dances, he writes 
verses”; “‘he kept company with the wild 
prince and Poins”; hardly a word that does 
not make such a pointed allusion to Oxford,. 
that, when they are placed together, it almost 
seems as if it was intended that he should be 
recognized. Certainly, if these phrases had 
been submitted, in combination, to any 
courtier between 1570 and 1580, he would 
have guessed at once that the Earl of Oxford 
was meant. The reference to “the wild 
prince and Poins”’ is strikingly apposite. In 
Pt. I., Henry lV ., Shakespeare” represents 
Prince Hal associated with Falstaff and his 
crew in a wild adventure at Gadshill, between 
Gravesend and Rochester. There, Falstaff 
and three others waylay travellers, after which 
the party rides “‘ merrily to London,” to meet 
at the Boar’s Head Tavern, Eastcheap. Con- 
sider, then, the following matter-of-fact record, 
in a State paper of 1573:— 

* a William Fawnt and John Wotton 
lain) to Burghley. ... Have been 
assaulted between Gravesend and Rochester, 

by three of the Earl of Oxford’s men, who 

escaped towards London.” (Dom. 1547- 

1580, p. 461.) 
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: What would we of to-day not give to have 
, a detailed account of all that transpired? 
' Here we have the exact spot; the suggestion 
| of a similar escapade; a party of the same 
size; and the same subsequent movements 
(the flight to London). To these we may 
add the fact that the last occasion in history 
upon which we meet with the Earl of Oxford’s 
men was when they performed some unknown 
play at the Boar's ead Tavern, Eastcheap, 


Windsor was first published (1602). The 
question of whether Fenton is Oxford may, 
I think, be left safely to the judgment of 
impartial readers; the only remaining point 
is whether Fenton is ‘‘ Shakespeare.” This 
involves the evidence as a whole, which can- 
not be adequately treated within the scope 
: of this article. A few brief observations 
: bearing mainly upon the play may, however, be 


submitted 
1. The entire situation is treated purely 
& from Oxford’s point of view. 


2. The exceptional tenderness and reverence 
in the treatment of Anne Page (see 
Hepworth Dixon’s Royal Windsor) rank 
her with Juliet and Desdemona, as the 

irl-wife of ‘* Shakespeare.” 

3. Thirty years elapsed between the events 
and the pirated publication of the _. 
By that time Oxford was the only 
survivor of all who had taken part in 
more elap before the authorized 

ublication. 

4. n after his marriage (if not aloes 
Oxford was immersed in the literary an 
dramatic movement of the _ time. 
Though represented as a cane force, 
and one of “the best in comedy,” the 
traces of his activities are so slight in 
the contemporary records (see Fleay’s 
London Stage) as to suggest deliberate 
secrecy. Puttenham, in fact, speaks of 
him as the chief of a band of poets 
whose writings could not “ be found out 
or made public’ (1589). 

5. After the death of Lady Oxford he went 
into retirement, during which came the 
great Shakespearean outburst, involving 
plays in which, as we have just seen 
the most private affairs of his youth 
early manhood were represented. 

6. No single line of drama under his name 
has survived, although no less than 556 
plays have come down to us from the 


classic period of English drama: 
1584-1642 (Fleay, p. 388). 


ey 


in the very year that The Merry Wives of 


the events represented. Twenty years 


To these general considerations I would 
add a literary detail just recently noticed. 


After Oxford’s marriage, Burghley attempted - 


to exercise a surveillance over his son-in-law 
and this provoked, in October, 1584, a spirited 
protest, not published, however, until recent 
years. 

lord,” he wrote in a postscript 
addressed to Burghley, “the other day your 
man Stainer told me that you sent for my 
man Amis. ... I think it very strange that 
your lordship should enter into that course 
with me. ... 1 mean not to be your child 
or your ward. I am that I am, and scorn to 
be offered that injury to think that I am so 
weak as not to * able to govern myself. 
. . « Wherefore [I] desire that your lordship 
will leave that course as hurtful to us both.” 
(A. Feuillerat: John Lyly, p. 533). 

To the Shakespeare student this im- 
mediately recalls sonnet 121 (published 1609): 

“*. . . On my frailties why are frailer spies ? 
_. .. I am that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own; 


I may be straight, though they themselves. 


bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not 
shown.” . 
Here we have the same situation, resented 
in the same spirit, treated in the same style; 


and there, rooted in the centre of both out- 
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bursts, is the identical sentence, the pivot of 
both utterances, an unmistakeable index of 
personality, and, in every word of. it, 
characteristically ‘‘Shakespearean.”’ And so 
it is, whenever we are able to pierce the mists 
of calumny and touch directly the person 
of the Earl of Oxford. 

Of the importance of solving the 
Shakespeare problem little need be said. To 
students, anxious for a canon of Shakespeare’s 
writings, it must come first, for the basis of 
any such canon must be dynamic as well as 
static. It must embrace not only intrinsic 
qualities and ge forms, but also the 
parallel movement of t d mind and art of the 
author, and the mind and art of his period. 
And it is because the Shakespeare literature 
embodies work representing all periods of 
Oxford’s lifetime, sometimes in a single play, 
that efforts to fix a Shakespeare canon on the 
basis of an author younger than the Earl of 
Oxford, have proved so inconclusive. The 
question cannot, therefore, be shelved, except 
at the price of critical futility. 

“Shakespéare”’ addressed himself, how- 
ever, not to the scholastic. intellect but to the 
human.soul. And it is to those who approach 
“‘Shakespeare”’ in the spirit of “‘ Shakespeare ”’ 
that the authorship question matters most. 
Such readers will »* in Oxford an author 
whose presence illuminates each page and 
transforms the literature from the most 
impersonal to the most personal documents 
in the English tongue. We have, in fact, 
become possessors of a new literature: a 
merriment heightened by personal touch with 
the great laughter-maker; the eternal human 
tragedy reinforced by a sense of the shadows 


that gathered around his life. In place of a . 


colourless personality we substitute one whose 
very defects and excesses mark his kinship 
with the world’s great poets. For genius, 
which is but specialism in its intensest form, 
whilst it enriches the race, always exacts a 
high penalty from the individual; and thus 
it is, that poets, who from the greatest heights 
of imagination and passion have poured down 
treasures upon mankind, have so frequently 
been adrift in relation to ordinary affairs. We 
accept with gratitude what they -give, whilst 
teriderly and reverently we draw a veil over 
their weaknesses and failures. 

Concerning one reputed weakness in 
Oxford, I am bound, however, to express a 
carefully considered dissent. Whilst others 
have said much of his relationship with Anne 
Cecil, he has remained strangely silent. Did 
he leave it to the plays ultimately to reveal the 
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truthP The question is too large for present 
discussion; but it seems to me that their 
teaching is unmistakeable: namely, that if 
“the sweet little. Countess of Oxford” is 
destined to live in English literature as 
Ophelia, Juliet, Desdemona, and Anne Page, 
then, what Beatfice was to Dante, such, ealee 
widely different circumstances, did Anne Cecil 
become to our English “Shakespeare.” It 
is a great thing for us, then, that she lies in 
Westminster Abbey, and one day, when the 
world has done justice to Edward de Vere, 
her monumental tomb there will doubtless 
become a shrine, where, binding in one the 
memory of both, fit public honours will be 
paid to him who has become the glory of 


England. 


TRINACRIA. 
Haunted from boyhood bya dream of valleys 


and mountains 
Lovelier than England’s, and having beheld 
them nowhere, 
1 thought, “They are nothing but phan- 
toms,— 
Magnificent memories of some prenatal vision.”’ 


And then in an island of fabulous beauty I 
found them,— 
Found, in an island lulled by the myriad-tinted 
Ionian sea and the Tyrrhene, 
Theocritan vineyards and Aschylean gorges, 


Bacchic luxuriance and a titanic grandeur 
Mingled; and, laughing like nymphs at a 
drowsy centaur, 
Flowery ravines that derided 


-The angry cone and terrific sweep of Etna. 


Friendship, or music, or earliest hours of 
passion 
Kindled me never to more of delight than 
verdant 
And many-pillared Girgenti, 
The fortress and cave of the tyrant Dionysius,— 


These, and the hollow, the golden shell, of 
Palermo, 
Murmurous with history, with the sigh of 
receded races, 
Of Norman, Saracen, Roman, 
Thought-strewing Greek and unfruitful Car- 
thaginian. 


Who, if he might, having suffered, would not 
recapture 
YouthP And whoever, O Sicily, drains thy 
nectar 
Shall find his unravelling spirit 
Backward enchanted to the adolescence of 
Europe. 
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The blouse had been a favourite, yet she had worn it very little. 


3I 


1 
4 


s sister do a thing she would 
about her like the moths 
ng she used instead of 


, this should be packed with care—a separate 


pal 
ell, 
Bell hummed the Schubert 


while she filled out the sleeves 
ttering 


jumble-sale ? Would Nancy take it ? 
of the vad 


she did, she wouldn't like to wear the 


rj 
Unfair to let one’ 


wer 


ts 
, little pinch of dust ! 


nothi 
a little 
crushed like that; and it had been while 
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Tree ” in the warm, smoky concert-hall that they 
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as if she ever 
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under. Hopeless. There could. Not crushed, s eyes were open now. 
t signified to say; yet in her No, little blouse; not 
ing very difficult to say to you. 
= my hair hands “s 
on 't belong? J'm going phe 
the yellow muslin frock she clasped card - 
lifted up a smooth bright head 
striped things, with knotty-knuckled with tissue paper. 
her lap, or in his face. that were not there 
little was crisp and fresh.’ naphthalin (no smell). P. d to crush them when 
sas it on this very hanger when s ts cou 
n from her, some of the nbn o Linden- 
again !—yet she had put it b y ES had turned and looked 


her's eyes, and known that they were lovers. For a long 
Ma se Bell had feared that song; then one day she had heard it without 
warning. Something fluttered up in her; she could not crush it then. 
But since, the wistful cadences . . She taught herself to hum them 


absently when occurred to her. You had to crush the fluttering 
moths—a little pinch of dust. 
Well packed ! ere pretty girl would covet it. There'd be a 


hy thing so good and so immaculate. A blouse like that for, 
jan ne illings Helping at the Sale, one might contrive to keep it 
for a pretty girl, and wish her better luck with it. 


The women surged into the hall. Few pretty girls, but many girls. 
Dowdy or showy; sometimes, inexplicably, both. And eager ; hostile, 
but eager, knowing all about the “ styles " ; scorning the hats especially. 
The hats were awful. Everyone sent such wrecks. 

The girls had — and no illusions. They restrained their 
meeker mothers. “ That thing! Why, it’s filthy. Look—you'd never 

it clean.” 

‘Gladys might bat tock Thin fur? 
rather wear a tom-cat round my neck. He'd smell no worse!" Her 
young eyes blasted all the women selling. Yes, she had to come—there 
might be something she could do with; but she never would forgive 
these women. | 

Bell was afraid to speak to her, or any of the girls. She would 
have felt as they felt ; she would have known as they knew that the sellers 
wore their oldest clothes on purpose. Timidly she met their eyes; 
when they passed on disdainfully, she felt relieved. The pr irl 
had not appeared. Perhaps she never would; and Bell deci that 
the blouse must be displayed. She had been hiding it for the imagined 
blue-eyed, black-lashed girl who was to have that better luck with it. 

Just as she set it forth, she saw before her stall—not the Imagined, 
but a girl who differed from the rest in that, besides her mother, a young 
man was with her. Not one other man was there, and this man wis 
he wasn't, very evidently. He was dark and short, yet graceful—fery 
and lithe in movement. Brown eyes, quick and clear, took in the scene ; 
a small close mouth twitched angrily. Bell, watching him, reflected 
(as she often had before) that men like im were in a way more interesting 
than the men she knew, because they had to “ do it all themselves 
—to make their characters without much help from anybody else. No 
training, no tradition; only their own intelligence and impulse. This 
one looked like a salesman in the silk department of some first-rate shop. 
Buying from him, you'd notice him; and he would be aware that you 

noticed him. A sort of half-confessed relation would spring up. 
had to speak, would put you off; you'd feel annoyed at having let him 
see that he had interested you. Girls of his own sort, wen f would 
not be put off by the jargon. All would be right for them, and he would 
have no end of other things to say, outside the ; 

Observing this man’s girl, Bell thought: “She's very much in 
love with him, and she's afraid. He's cross with her sometimes; he's 
clever and ill-tempered. She can be easily upset and * shocked.’ She 
doesn't like to be so much in love—she never thought she would be, 
Everythi ble except her 

girl was pretty. was passa 
nose. Her nose was sharp and pink. “ P , thought Bell. “ Why 
doesn't she wear powder!" But this girl disdained it, one could guess. 
For she was priggish-looking—very slim and still; pale with that little 
pains pnt nose between the low-set cheeks : blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
a rosy mouth put up a t against rest, it won. 
Y.W.C.A., and he is not Y.M., I'm sure!” 

He took her coolly, but he liked her “ style"; and in her priggish 
way, she had a style. Clad in a long dark coat, well buttoned-up, and 
with a buttoned, untrimmed collar to her chin, she tacitly reproved the 
open-necked Irene and the feather-boaed Gladys. On her fair head 
sat a dark-blue toque with ribbon-trimming only. Fabric gloves of 
London grey, and sober shoes of blacking-leather (with black stockings 
of no kind of “ silk” at all) completed an effect, which clearly was inten- 


aa , of no attempt at any grandeurs since she could not have the real 
ng. 

Incorruptible—and yet one saw at moments the kept-under Eve 
to whom the rosy mouth belonged. Before Bell set the muslin blouse 
beneath her eyes, she had been tempted once or twice. A black-and- 
wite check pleated skirt, chest black cont thet went with it; om these 
she paused. 


Her mother whispered: “ Flo does fancy checks.” 
She was so different from Flo that one could “ see” the father— 
who was dead, for she wore widow's weeds. From him the girl derived, 


all but the rosy mouth whose ruins one could trace upon the mother's 
soft red countenance. Her flabby jollity had had its tussle with the hus- 
band and the daughter, but survived. She feared and worshipped 
Flo ; Flo's man she feared, without the worship. He disliked her ly. 
Bell saw his mouth contract when he was told that Flo did fancy dutie. 
That settled it! He wasn't going to be bidden by a mother-in-law ; 
he would put down his foot at once. 

* Well, dear, when Victor's making you a birthday present,” said 
the mother, whispering again, “ / say you should consult his taste.” 

Flo bit her lip. “ Mother! We don't want everyone to know.” 
And Bell was everyone, most miserably. But she took her courage in 
both hands, and in both hands held out the blouse. 


houses, Flo divined. Her blue eyes, holding still a gleam of anger at 
“ It's pretty,” she said slowly. 
“ And as fresh as paint!” mother cried. 
Flo took the blouse from Bell. “ 1 don’t see anything to hold the 
waist—how does a person keep it tidy? I suppose that’s why——" 
But Bell broke in. “ There isn’t anything; there never was. It 


It's not a jumper,” said the girl, suspiciously. But Victor knew. 

“Oh, that’s all right. We've had that style.” 

“ You wear it loose,” Bell eagerly explained. “ And it hangs over 
charmingly in front—a straight, short line.” 

“ Flo, try it on! You could slip off your coat,” the mother urged. 
It wouldn't hurt the blouse,” she said to Bell. “ Of course it won't” 


new pain as well—a queer solicitude Pla ; stop 
from letting Victor buy the blouse for her ! does it signify to me ? 
But Flo's thin face with its young, fixed austerity that yet was capable, 


“ | think you'd wear this well.” 
She felt the ; was - What said in first-rate 
comes outside the skirt. 
said Bell. “ Do try it on.” 
But Victor frowned again. “ The sloppy styles don't suit you.” 
That's all you know!” the girl returned, with her first smile. 
“ You've never seen me sloppy, as you call it.” For the rosy mouth was 
winning this time; Flo was captivated by the blouse. 
She took her coat off. What was beneath had not been visible till 
then. A plain white blouse of cotton crepe, and a striped skirt. 
Bell hushed as if with sudden pain. Remembered pain; and a 
Deli thought, of ¢ ding into wistfuiness—Tlos face appealed to Beil. 
Flo would fight life as hard as life fought her; but how she would have | 
liked to be the sort that preys jp at any rate, a little rosy mouth ! 
She, like her man, had made a character. She used it with her | 
mother ; used it with her Victor, too, and often wanted not to. How 
she was wishing, now, that she could buy the blouse herself, and make : 
him see how well it suited her! But he was giving her a birthday- j 
present; Victor's taste must be consulted. aa 
Why did he buy it here—why didn't he buy something new? Most 7 
likely Flo had done this an as acid test for Victor. If he would come 4 
and choose the present here, she would accept it—" not unless.” The 
sort of thing she would do! : 
Victor had stood the test, but he resented it. It made him look q 
fool, and mean into he couldn't bear her mother. 
ictor might yet prove faithless. something very difficult to say : 
to you. How would a Flo face this—which | 
would prevail, the summer mouth, the winter eyes? Flo wouldn't have a : 
fastener off her skirt—the right skirt or the wrong one; Flo would do : 
every needle-job without delay. But would that save her in the hour—— 
The blouse was on. Did the black-framed blue stripes and the : 
alluring little collar on the do all for Flo that they had done for 
Bell before that day ? Bell couldn't look to ove. The two striped things. . . . 
“ T'll have the blouse,” she heard Flo say. “ How much is it?” 3 
 Fifteen-and-sixpence, faltered Bell. 
* Well, you see, it's absolutely new, and it had cost three guineas.” ; 
* Why did the lady send it here, | wonder!” cried the mother, shrilly. | ; 
“It was mine, said Bell. 4 
Wore it once or twice, and then got tired of it. ‘Oh, I'll send it 3 
the price | —that's charity!" Soft scarlet 
mother was in arms for Flo. 4 
Flo said: “ For goodness’ sake be quiet, mother.” Then she took a 4 
off the blouse and looked at Bell. The summer mouth, but not the a 
winter eyes, was pleading: “ Make it less |” 4 
But Bell saw the two striped things. “ I—I didn't fix the prices,” a 
Bell said, pleading too. 
“ Here, never mind the damage!" Victor cried. “ Have it.” He : 
~ That style would suit me.” na a hand into his pocket . “ Then we can of out.” . 
But the young man frowned, and she abandoned them. , with her eyes like lightning, uttered: “No!” | 4 
“ Lord, what's the matter now?” q 
She didn't answer him ; she walked away. Her mother, quivering , 
still with anger, whispered (but—Bell could hear) : her 
= 
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feelings, Victor. You og a You weren't to pay till we were home.” 

* Feelings—I'm fair fed up with feelings ! Cocinn to a place like 
this. . . Here, let's get out.” proffered a pound note. did not 
take it; she was gazing where Flo stood. As if Flo knew, she turned 
and came back to the stall—pale, chill again, but resolute. 

“1 won't have that. It isn’t worth the money. . . Thank you, 
madam. . . Come along.” 

They left the hall. Bell heard the mother saying as they went : 
Well, that one Aas a nerve!" s 

“ Twelve shillings and sixpence for Flo's better luck!" thought 
Bell, as she put back the blouse the things that all were listed at 
three shillings. “ Mother is right. I have a nerve. — 

And nerves were like the fluttering pale moths, and like the t 
Next time, she mustn't care, Skirts should be plain or stri d 


have no nerve. 


PEN DRAWING 


By V. VOIGT ALASTAIR 


THE PAST. 


Timidly she came down, stair by stair, 


Feeling her way in the darkness. 

For something had called her, someone—a 
voice— 

She knew not, but heard it there 

Out in the wailing darkness, the noise 

Of the wind, the ) Reem rain, the groan 

Of the agonised branches, and forest roar. 

She down: alone 


To the door. 


With peering candle held before her, 
Like that sleep-troubled queen of the north, 
She glided down; 

And the sinking shadows bore her 

Into the well of the darkness. | 
Over the roofs of the town, over the river 
Moaned the tempest, assault and lull. 

She heard the deep wind sway the oak, 
The ruffled ivy shiver. .... 

Again the voice from the darkness spoke, 
Reaching her heart with dull 

Insistence, moaning and dying. 


The candle-light rocked and heaved on the 
spent 

Last waves of the wild air-flood 

As they rolled through the crannies and 
cracks of the door, 

And the white flame, flushed as with blood, 

Gleamed lurid, and died into smoke. 

She stood there, lame in the darkness, © 

And stumbled on words... ‘*Who spoke?” 


None answered. The housewalls rumbled, 


~The oak-tree posses in its roots, the vast . 


Ocean-flood the forest swept on .. . on. 

She wept as she listened, her tears | 

Stained with the dread and the hope of 
remembered years ; 

But the voice was gone, 

And the door st closed on the past. 


Richard Church. 


PRAISE. 


Once, in a gold October, Time forgot 

The rusted leaves glutting the valley-ways, 
And all the lingering year spread out its days 
From dawn to dusk in sparkling pageantry. 


The diamond air was wine of autumn then, 

Pungent and clean to taste; and brimming over 

The cup of joy they shared, lover and lover 

Who walked the windless grass-track of the 
downs. 


There. in a little space of shining earth 
Held in the sun’s perimeter, each hour 
Bloomed for those two an everlasting flower 
Fadeless as Time—once, in a gold October. 


Peter Renny. 


VAGABOND DEATH. 


Ho! who would glimpse me ere I pass? 
Cried grinning, vagabond Death. Alas! 

I looked into his clouded glass 

Agg my e own face that white face was. 
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We are told that 


REVIEWS 


PLAYS (FIRST SERIES), by Eucene O’Neit. 7/6 net. (Jonathan 


pe.) 

The quality of drama is not strained. That is the case against 
the so-called “ problem" play. The strain is what distinguishes it 
from the problem play that is not so-called. For, in some degree, every 
of the problem or—the cart precedes the horse. Your soctal 


Your Shakespeare, your De Musset, your Chehov, catches a glimpse of 
life reflected microcosmically in something between a mirror het je 


exquisite in proportion and a pool that is fathomless in depth: and, 


though the curious may discern therein saws and sermons or even 
philosophies (“Macbeth or the Curse of 
or The Man who said Nay to Life ’’), invites you without arriere 
pensee to consider the reflection. Nemesis, the problem Goddess, presi 
uninvoked, uninvited. The drama-journalist presses her to the service, 
prompting her with catch commonplaces. Through the drama- 
artist she sseshes-dnsiaai but with more 

This distinction has to be emphasi 


inveterate Transatlantic 
come to regard Mary Pickford as the last word of Columbia 
to us. What might not Jack London have achieved, 
of tar from that brush. 
well have written “ The of the Cari F 
of the sea, with which O'Nei 
e surmise that the initial play in the volume before 
ior i ion to some at least of the plays i 


4 


) 

tly).—" Go to 

d'you know about that for luck? My first too—and 
cuts 


Murray _(triumphan 


the third ine | it to!” (He 


Eileen (happily). 1 knew 
all the time 80 
Muarray.—"* Wait I turn loose with the real big ones, the kind 
I'm going to write. . . (Feelingly) You don’t how 
But alr 


—intense, ferocious in fidelity to his monstrous vision of life. 


the 
exposition of a Neo-Ibsenite seem The idealist in case, 


lover, at the eleventh hour, 


on an incident in his past which shows him to be not 
diffrent “ from the generality of his sex. The man, in atonement for 
his é , 18 prepared to remain celibate, for thirty years, if necessary, 
pending a r ion of her decision. She protests that she will 


never haul down her colours. He will wait and see. The act closes, 
and the thirty years elapse. . . . The Neo-Ibsenite would have resumed 

with three acts of disquisitory ey 
pensed with the first act altogether.) O'Neill gives us one further act— 
no disquisition. Rudely, ruthlessly, he tears the curtain aside, dis- 
ing a scene so revolting in its implication that we are at pains to grasp 
the connection between the epi . Arepulsive old woman is coquetting 
with a young scapegrace, who wants her money. Blindly, feverishly, 
she is bait pu laid to make the taker mad.” 
name is Emma . . » Her faithful lover returns 


from sea, to renew his suit, takes in the situation, and hangs himself. . 
The wanton cruelty of it! And the moral?. . . Yet Nemesis is there 
only too plainly for those with-eyes for the al figure uncamouflaged. 

The piece de resistance of the volume, “ The Emperor Jones,” is the 
more arresting in that it penetrates a hitherto unexplored field for drama. 
A study of the modern negro bears somethi the aspect of novelty 
izabethan audience. And 


Petrarch and Ari 
due to the fact that no one could 
work of sixty poets. Her book, it is 
if, in her selection, she had strayed 
Oxford Book of Italian Verse. Poliziano, for instance, is here represented 
than his on Shelley. Again, she was unwise to recast Italian sonnets 
in the mould; and unwise to attempt new versions 
many transubstantiated into English by Finally, 
there disastrously weakens the inal as in 
( conversed with her need fear no 
mal finir chi parlato) ; 
Love one with the gentle heart 


razional sanza ragione 
the characteristic of the schoolman in Dante 
the rational soul”; and 
as | was not late 
so I might betimes depart,—— 
dead brother, 


yf though he cannot be apprecia 
Carducci. Here we find a new version of what is one of the ises in 


(whose gay accent is well ca 


indeed there is no little common element in the psychology of these racial 
— of their respective ages. (The badge of sufferance, to start with {) 
ee centuries hence, “ coloured” critics may perhaps repudiate the 
demoralised ‘ Emperor ™ as a libel on an oppressed people, much as it 
is the fashion in certain circles nowadays to accuse Shakespeare of pre- 
judice in his characterisation of the mediaeval Jew. (As though demoral- 
isation were not the inevitable outcome of oppression.) But art—like 
(in a narrower sense) the camera—does not lie, and the sociologist might 
playwright first catc $ 13 w for nch... find a not unprofitable “case” in this stunted blackguard (but very 
two sides of a triangle . . . OF what not—before he cooks it, in terms of | much a man “ for a’ that) of O'Neill's creation. 
drama. between © curtains © that are calculated in terms of mathematics. ole A very great deal remains to be heard of the writer of these remarkable 
ys. 
H. F. RUBINSTEIN. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN POEMS, 13th-!9th century, selected 
and translated by Lorna pe’ Luccui, with a preface by Professor Cesare 
Foligno. 10/6. (Heinemann.) 
In this volume Signora | 
with verse-translations of about one hundred and sixty Italian poems, 
the first of which is by Saint Francis, who was born in ! 182, and the last 
real significance of Eugene O'Neill. He is the first American drama- by Carducci who died in 1907. The originals face the translations, and 
, artist. The description sounds anomalous, almost self-contradictory. the volume is therefore a double pees 
The first impulse of every American is to shout. Walt Whitman, the The translator has executed with credit a task that was impossible. 
National poet, was an artist, indeed a great one ; great in his achievement —_No writer could catch the flavour of so many styles and so many generations; 
of the art—of shouting. Imagine a play from him! An even more and Signora de 
t we had im one manner. With few lapses, however, maintains a level of 
d he have 
znt quite 
oF one-act 
limelight. 
Straw,” 
series, for it relates (as [Vir. Bechhofer suggests in introc o 
a period before O'Neill had wholly purged himself of his native “ So | 
Such a passage as the following 
Murray.—J)ust listen, Eileen—it's too good to be that i 
mail—guess what ? | 
Eileen 
as reasonable heart from reason cannot part i 
al 
where she has mi 4 
who refers here to : 
(3) .... that 9 
In coming, 2 
where, in the origi F 
ner says that it was his greatest wish that “as | was the first to come 7 
permeates, as leitmotif, the genuine O'Niell (to-date). comments will serve to show that there is much in the _ 
the enter that can be criticised adversely; but the task of répresenting an 
shows us the man matured, emancipated, a realist—in the widest sense pectic $0, 
whole has been so graciously executed, English readers are much in : 
5 Drie ysis should point debt to the translator. Here they may find im a brief lyrical drama by 
lacopone da Todi (1230-1306) as vivid a manifestation 
religious feeling as in any Byzantine mosaic : a piece in which the Personae 
not have been better preserved than 
in nes :-— 
| Christ. | Mother, why dost complain? Here in the world remain 4 
| To soothe my comrades pain, 
Virgin. Son, say not so to me, for I would die with Thee, a 
For I would go with Thee, while life is in my breast ! 4 
O let the grave be one, sad mother with her son, ‘d 
Dead mother with her son, gathered to the same rest ! q 
Here, too, we may acquaint ourselves with what was really written by ae 
such renowned men as Guinizelli, Petrarch, Lorenzo de’ - i, Ariosto a 
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describes how a thunderstorm scattered a group of holiday-making girls. 

This is so fresh and natural that, if it were not so unaffectedly 
jocund, it might have been written this morning. Furthermore, Signora 
de’ Lucchi has not been afraid to give a fillip to the grave or amorous 


poems by introducing some of the ribald and satiric sonnets that have 
no counterpart in our literature. To some people Italy is a fore: 
country; to others a province of the world. This book is an t 


Th 
primer for the good European ay 


SHAKESPEARE’S MYSTERY PLAY; A Study of “ The Tempest.” 
By Coun Stitt. 7/6 net. Cecil Palmer. 

The search for hidden meanings is not without its dangers. Hard 
as it may be to prove their existence, it is equally hard to disprove, for 
there is no imagery that cannot be construed in a symbolic sense 
those who are so minded. To be on safe ground, therefore, the seeker 
must first satisfy himself either that his author is in the accepted sense 
of the term a mystic, or that the particular work under review is uncon- 
vincing if taken only at its face value. Then, and not till then, can he 
claim to have made out his case; then, and not till then, can his “ may 
possibly mean" give way to © probably does mean.” 

The deductive method certainly cannot be applied here, for who can 
say whether S ¢ was or was not a mystic ? , of course, is 
another story, but Mr. Still does not avow himself a Baconian ; on the 
contrary, he 


ypot 
What he does set himself to show (quite rightly) is that The 7 , 
viewed as pure fantasy, is not convincing; that many features of 
plot and text are strained and inexplicable if read in a literal sense ; and 
that an allegorical interpretation of the play is needed if all the ‘* happened 
accidents” are to od ap gen. resolved. Then, having made out hi 
imary case, he un a veritable battery of textual coincidence, and 
the positions of the unbeliever to 
a continuous and harassing bombardment. It will be most interesting 


to see how and where the counter-attack is delivered; there are one or 
two places where isolated sniping may cause Mr. Still a good deal of 
annoyance, but so far as can be seen at the moment he seems likely to 


retain by far the greater part of the ground he has won. 

Mr. Still is not content to maintain that the allegorical elements in 
the play are merely general in character—i.e., that in dramatic outlines 
the play is a pure fantasy, with a certain amount of ic allusion 
woven into the dialogue for the benefit of such as have ears to hear. 
He seeks to demonstrate that (in his own words) :— | 

(1) It is an allegorical account of those psychological experiences 

which constitute what mystics call Initiation ; 

(2) The experiences of Stephano and Trinculo represent a failure 


Initiation; 
4) The experiences of Ferdinand constitute the Greater Initiation. 
actual method of procedure is clear and easy to follow. The 
book falls into two clean halves, of which the first is a detailed comparison 
of the incidents of the play with the rites of Initiation so far as we know 
them. In the second, the author leaves the play for a while and discusses 
the meaning of Initiation, i.e., the spiritual experiences which the ceremonies 
were intended to represent. He then returns to the play and re-examines 
the experiences encountered respectively by Stephano and Trinculo, by 
the Court Party and by Ferdinand, and comes ultimately to the con- 
clusion that the lessons to be learnt from these experiences are precisely 
the lessons conveyed in the ancient ritual, and that this re-statement 
of the old universal truths is in fact the underlying purpose of the play. 
Mr. Still himself seems to attach comparatively little im to 
the textual coincidences—if that be the nght word. He calls this the 
“ mechanical " proof and says that it is neither so striking nor so compre- 
hensive as the rest of the argument. Here we must beg leave to dissent 


entirely. From the very nature of the case the actual language used, 


the actual imagery employed, is of crucial importance; did Mr. Still 
not establish the first part of his case, the second, interesting and ingenious 
as it is, would scarce be relevant, much less conclusive. Indeed, even 
in this second part, we find continually that it is the very turn of the 
speech that calls us to attention and suggests a meaning that would else 
be strained or fanciful. Take, for instance, the following passage :— 

Ant.—His word is more than the miraculous harp 

Ses.—He hath raised the walls, and houses too. 

Ant.—What impossible matter will he make easy next? 

Ses.—I think he will carry this island home in his pocket, and give 

it his son for an apple. : 


— 
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Here,” says Mr. Still, ‘‘ Sebastian, still in a tone of mocki 

disbelief, makes allusions that are seemingly as inconsequent as they art 
extraordinary. Why should the Island be likened, even mockingly, ‘to 
an vapple, of all things? Eden is associated with apples and the Arthurian 
Avalon is also . . . explicitly, the Apple Island. Note also Sebastian's 
other reference. According to Tennyson . . the walls of Camelot 
were built by the music of the harp.” Be it noted that we do not cite 
this as in itself as ly significant piece of symbolic allusion, but simply 
as showing how Mr. Still continues to dwell on the peculiarities of his 
text even when he imagines he has finished with what he calls—unjustly, 
we think—the “ mechanical method. To quote one such instance 
is misleading, for no one recondite allusion, nor even several, could rank 
of themselves as final evidence. It is the persistency and multiplicity 
of them that is so significant and so cumulative in effect. To realise it 
the book must be read throughout, and for preference at a sitting. At 
worst it is an extremely ingenious attempt at the disposal of a problem 
hitherto unsolved ; the unprejudiced reader will probably find it a good 


deal more. 
3 R. O. MORRIS. 


BETWEEN SUN AND MOON. Poems and Woodcuts CEcIL 
French. 3/6 net. (The Favil Press, 24, Peel Street, Church Street, 
London, W.8.) 

It is a rare thing now for any poet who has a first book of distinction 
to print (a rarity in rarity) to be content with a limited edition. But 
Mr. Cecil French, who has such a book, confines his public to 350 
and only those who were original subscribers have * mee tated proofs 
of the wood-blocks signed by the artist." Yet from my acquaintance 
with admirers of this poet is also a draughtsman, | am sure that 
there are over the four hundred—lovers of his paintings, his draw- 
ings, his cnaihicn and lithos ; pleased critics surprised at random lyrics 
in Bolivar Quarterlies; chance readers of complete songs, seeming 
escaped from some Third Book of the Rhymers’ Club, freer. 5 quietly on 
Orderly Room Sony eg would have looked more forward to 
some collection French (all these poems save one were written 
before 1914) than to Chose’s lyrics of the Great War or the rhythms of 
Petit Chose concerning the relaxations of Peace. So there is somethi 
a little ing about a book heralded with so much silence, and guar 
so sedulously applause. A reader cannot help wondering if it is 
often that little vessels, freighted with true merchandise (even now when 


i 


ships are made immortal in the courts for a con- | 


every year a thousand 
traband of which they are not guilty), slip past the coastguards and harbour 
duty-free of any fame. 

Mr. French's spiritual generation is the "90s, though he is 
much younger than his friends who were of the movement. few 
apposite woodcuts, the leisured printing, the pleasant and unviolent 
binding, recall the little books of that time. And the verses are made 
in the poems, i optimi gratia, ur . ” Ecstacy wit 
weariness" is the war with words” is a war in which 
there are no Staff intments. Sorrow is sought out as a symbol 
for a beauty beyond the world, and love is nobly praised, through success 
and unsuccess. There are prayers that the spirit may not become dim ; 
and there the healing of all trouble." Technically, 
too, the verses show a fine regard for strict form, a brilliant ease in its 
employment on occasion, and a tendency to polish sometimes a live thing 
into a dead perfection. 

Here and there, as is inevitable when a verse writer, whose art is 
rather sweet than robustly original, has so definitely embraced the me 
of a strongly formative group of writers, we find lines and stanzas whi 
are no more than tasteful, unconscious pastiches. “ Between Sun and 
Moon" is dedicated to W. B. Yeats; and 

** I have found quiet in the hushed twilight of the wood, 

And healing of all trouble in the murmuring leaves,” 
with the lines that follow these, are little more than a further compliment 
to the same author. This single line 

“My failure for your sake,” 
and these 

“There comes an ending to all wandering ; 

And you shall come as from a distant land 

And say no word but take me by the hand, 

For there will be no need of questioning 

Nor any doubt, but each will understand.” 
could hardly have been written by one who had not at some time called 
Ernest Dowson master. But these echoes are not common in the book, 


and underivative beauty shines off from many of its pages. ‘* Bathers,” 


“In Dispraise of Bodily Beauty " (the two form a paradox) and “ Hidden 
Sorrow, even by the fixed lights, are cary 
“The hours pass by unheeded, while | wait 
And watch and wait, lest any wandering mood 


i 
i FFORD BAX. 
il 
Hit 
| 
| 
| Hi: the authorship of Shakespeare's works, and certainly is not written 
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ey (3) The experiences of the Court P. constitute the Lesser 
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own restriction. How could it be? Most attention is paid to British 


Should pass unheeded on the starry ways. drawings who could blame him for falling to what must have been an 

Although its cag be few, my heart is old overwhelming temptation? I cannot, for one. And all the less because 

With Time, for every age has made it wise : _ he has much of interest to say. And some of it is highly challe 

rkness showers black roses on my eyes; too little met deadl . , 

e nets of song through endless nights ys— r. ringham is right. Drawings are to be not written 

That they may hold each wandering starry mood. about, for they should explain pba 2 Sihaales eo draw? And 


Here the story of Mr. French's writing is prettily told. His nets because a sketch by an old or new master may mean one thing to you and 


of song are of a delicate fine mesh. Great things may have blundered another to me, | advi t the book f if 
them and got away; but many smaller and perfect moods he di enjoy it in 
have not escaped. e is here, as in a fashionable store, styles for all. 

E. POWYS MATHERS. DAVIES. 


DRAWINGS IN PEN AND PENCIL FROM DURER’S DAY TO THE BEGGAR'S OPERA.—Caricatures by Powys Evans. 3/6 net. 
OURS. 7/6 net. (The Studio.) (Cecil Palmer. 

Here is a fascinating volume. Catholic in its selection, well printed, 
and of generous measure, it should appeal to all who appreciate black 
and white, and their number grows as the standard of taste improves. 
It is the special Spring number of The Studio and, like all the special 
publications of this house, it is nicely done and moderately priced. But 
to get within the covers of a single volume an adequate representation 
of so vast a subject as this is a task that defies achievement. The Studio 
has not attempted it, but by ranging over Europe and four centuries of 
art the editor has produced a representation that is of necessity i : 

And the representation is not complete even if we accept the editor's 


art. This is not a matter for cavilling, but in the effort to give a bird's 
eye view of the whole subject, the book fails to satisfy us even in this 
particular. For example, a notable omission from the modern masters of 
the pencil is Mr. Garth Jones who certainly deserves a place in such a 
work. In flinging too wide his net the editor has allowed too many 
fine fish to escape. 

This criticism having been made—and it was unavoidable—one can 
say much in praise. The volume is certainly worth its place in the library 
of any lover of art. Apart from the many plates—they are more than 
150—there is an introduction by George ose ser th that is well worth 
reading. He starts out with the axiomatic statement that a drawing 
is a thing to be looked at and not written about, but proceeds to write 
some thousands of words on those reproduced. After looking at the 
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WOODCUT By STEWART MARSHALL 
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set a big head on a little body or large feet on small legs, or to : 
say ether dturtion of the 
or crudity, has no meaning. 
Mr. Evans does not make mistakes of this kind. He is too subtle 
and shrewd for that. Besides he is a caricaturist who caricatures. And 
there are so few. He does not, quite properly, despise the value of 
the truth. Where he exaggerates it is justified by the touch of character 
it reveals. And he shows himself in these finely drawn portraits a keen 
judge of personality. Every line tells. There is no waste. Moreover, 
there is here a sure rage ecm a delicate sense of line and balance 
which prove that Mr. Evans is not only a caricaturist of rare humour 
but a For that we should be thankful 
or the two not always go t ; 7 
CROSSLEY DAVIES. 
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THE BURGOQMASTERS HOUSE Lithognuph By E.A.COX. 
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a DOLORES \ Lithograph By LAURENCE BRADSHAW 
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Lithograph By CECIL FRENCH. 
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REPAIRING THE CATHEDRAL (5S? PAULS) 
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Lithograph By AUSTIN. O.SPARE 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 


Specially recommend to readers of “The Golden Hind” the following of their 


AUTUMN BOOKS. 


GEORGIAN STORIES: 1922. (Second Edition.) 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STIFF LIP. A Now). - - - = 7s. 6d. net. 
By W. L. GEORGE. 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER. 


A Biographical and Critical Essay - 7s. 6d. net. 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING: from Giotto to the present day. 


Numerous Illustrations. Two Vols. 21s. net each. 
By C. LEWIS HIND. 


THE DRAWING OF A LINE. Numerous Illustrations. 15s. net. 
By E. J. SULLIVAN, Author of “The Art of Illustration.” 


They are also the Publishers of 


THE PILGRIM OF A SMILE - (4th Edition) - 86. 6d. net. 
By NORMAN DAVEY. 

And of 
war. . - - 6d 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS. 


A complete list of their publications will be forwarded on application. 
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1912. THE POETASTERS OF ISPAHAN. 


BOOKS BY CLIFFORD BAX. 


1910. TWENTY-FIVE CHINESE POEMS, 
paraphrased in English verse. (Second edition, 1916.) 
One Shilling. Henderson. 


1911. POEMS DRAMATIC AND LYRICAL. 
Out of print. 


(One-Act Play in Rhyme). Out of print. 


1913. FRIENDSHIP. (An Essay). 
Three Shillings. 


1920. SQUARE PEGS. (A Rhymed Play for Two Girls). 
One Shilling. Henderson. 


1920. A HOUSE OF WORDS. (Poems, 1912-1918). 
Five Shillings. Blackwell. 


1921. THE TRAVELLER'S TALE. (A Poem, 92 pp.) 
Five Shillings. Blackwell. 


1921. ANTIQUE PAGEANTRY. 


(Four Rhymed Plays, including The Poetasters of Ispahan). 
Six Shillings. | Henderson. 


1921. SHAKESPEARE. 
(Prose Play in five episodes, written with H. F. Rubinstein). 
Five Shillings. Benn Brothers. 
1921. OLD KING COLE. (Prose Play. for Children). 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. Daniel. 


1922. POLITE SATIRES. | 
(Three Rhymed Plays, including Square Pegs). In the Press. 
Five Shillings. The Medici Society. 


1922. FOUR COMEDIES BY CARLO GOLDONI. 
(Edited and part translated: limited edition). 
Twenty-five Shillings. Cecil Palmer. 


1922. UP STREAM. (Drama in three Acts). In the Press. 
Blackwell : The Shakespeare Head Press. 
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Edited by E. R. APPLETON. 


Assistant Editors : 
Capt. WALTER WADSWORTH, M.C. 


Capt. [VOR McCLURE, DS.O. 


E BEACON is an organ of life. It sets its face 

uncompromisingly against every form of loose thought 
and shallow feeling; its ideal is positive, and it calls upon 
all men, without distinction of class or creed, to unite in 
securing the triumph of the human spirit. 


_ At the same time it has no use for sentimentality in the 
sense of insincere emotion, and it does not believe that 
any enthusiasm, however single-hearted, can avail unless 
backed by lucid and accurate thinking. 


THE BEACON heralds an awakening of creative energy 
and intellectual beauty. It believes that. the twentieth 
century can and must be made a brighter epoch, spiritually 
and materially, than any that have gone before. Only so 
can the sacrifice of the War and the adventure of civilization 
: be made worth while. 


In art, in literature, in philosophy our message is one of 
hope. The time has gone by when culture could retire 
into a cloistral seclusion. 


No more inspiriting call has: ever sounded to mankind than 
this—that they should have life and have it more abundantly. 
This is the aim and this is the ideal that THE BEACON 
sets itself to pursue; this is the touchstone by which every 
contribution will be judged. 


The Beacon (New Series) is printed at the Curwen Press and is published by 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltp., 40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Of all Booksellers and Stationers. MONTHLY : One Shilling and Sixpence Net. 
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